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THE FISHERMEN'S WHARF 


The sight of the fishing fleet moored to the home port suggests the endless 
tales of the seven seas—some tragic, some humorous, all colorful in ad- 


venture. To the advertising production man who has had some tragic but 


not humorous adventure in the purchase of art and engraving—let 


him turn to BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. Skill and a thorough 
understanding of the job at hand make for illustrations that do a 
merchandising job. Plate work by master craftsmen insure faithful 


reproductions of the ART whether in black and white or in full color. 
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ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS & PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


* COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


e TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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CANADA WAR 





14 Million® Americans 


_ Say bo. 


| ae take our word for the merits of Canadian 
vacations or for the way we treat you. Ask any 
one of the 14,000,000* Americans who visited us 
last year. Perhaps one of them was your next-door 
neighbour. Ask Aim. 





He will soon tell you how easy it is to cross the 
border: how courteously you are rec eived every whe | 
how free you are to move about; how willingly 
banks, hotels and stores pay the premium on Am 
ican currency; how easy it is to leave Canada when 
you please. 





And he'll tell you about the wonderful vacationland 
this great north country really is; how cool and 
bracing, with fine modern highways stretching in all 
directions, accommodations to suit all budgets and 
unlimited scope for every kind of holiday. 

Yes, Canada welcomes you as never before. She 
offers you the freedom of her towering mountains 
untracked forests, sparkling lakelands, silver sea 
shores. brilliant cities, lovely towns and of all her 
broad historic countryside. 


*Over 14,100,000 
This tremendous 





United States citizens visited Canada i 
number ver 10% f th tot U.S. 
tion, does not include the many millions who « 

for less than 48 hours; it includes only those wh 
Canada for more than two days. 


YOUR CANADIAN VACATION 


‘To THE WILL DO DOUBLE DUTY ! 


AS EASY TO BEER CANADA Your Canadian vacation will do far more than 
. iw iS TO ENTER give you a glorious time. It will help the fight 
GS AS tor freedom. For the American dollars you spend 
suoweD OUR in Canada will all go back to the United States 
pity CARDS TO in payment for war supplies which Canada is 
To SOCIAL SECO FFICER 
was IT EASY TO 4? THE IMMIGRATION © , buying there in tremendous quantities. 


WY 
nevens 9 Bur HE SAID ALMOST Oo! 
- TROUBLE IDENTIFICATION WOU gp RRR RE ate mate genre 


me ALL MY DEAR! CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU . 
OTTAWA-CANADA KD-141 
[J Please send me free copy of your 60-page illus- 


trated book about vacationing in Canada 


iT 1s JUS 
yNITED STATE 


we SIMPLY 


a ae 
[] Please send me information on. 
district, province of 


Name 





% The US. Department of State, Washington, suggests 
U.S. citizens carry some documents of identification such as old passports, 
birth or baptismal certificates, naturalization certificates, club cards, tax 
bills, or similar papers. 
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Roundup 


| 4IKE A radio news “roundup” from 
the world’s capitals, three articles 
will report on “the state of Rotary” 


around the globe. 


The first comes from Latin Amer- | 


ica. You will find it on page 29 of this 
issue, Rotary Is Our Passport!, by 
Cesar D. 
Ecuador, Third 
Rotary International. This supple- 
ments Rotary on the March in Ibero- 
America in your March Rorarian. 

Next month it will be USCNB— 
United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda. Lester B. Struthers, 
Rotary’s Assistant Secretary in charge 
of work in the Western Hemisphere, 
will report. 

June will complete the roundup, 
with an article by Alex. O. Potter, 
Rotary’s Assistant Secretary direct- 
ing activities in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

You have wondered about what’s 
happening to Rotary in these topsy- 
turvy times. These three articles will 
answer your questions. 


Rotary does march on! 


CESAR D. ANDRADE, of Ecuador, who, on 
page 29 of this issue, presents the initial ar- 
ticle in the series entitled ‘Rotary Roundup.” 
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Andrade, of Guayaquil, | | 
Vice-President of | 
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‘Why I'm Going to Denver!’ 


Once upon a time there was a donkey 
that, because he was midway between a 
clover patch and a hay field, starved to 
death because he 
couldn't decide which 
one he preferred. 
That predicament as- 
sailed us until by 
some good chance, Dr. 
George W. Nash, dis- 
tinguished educator 
and Past District Gov- 
ernor, now of Belling- 
ham, Washington, 
dropped in and con- 
sented to decide which of the numerous 
letters submitted by wives of Rotarians 
on “Why I’m Going to Denver” should 
win the $10 prize.-—TueE EpitTors. 





“Judge” Nash 


Two Important Reasons 
By Mrs. JoHN E. HAYES 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

For two important reasons I shall go 
to Denver in June for the Convention of 
Rotary International. First, because a 

Rotary Convention is an 
experience in world citi- 
zenship and world brother- 
hood vital to Americans at 
any time (I know—I have 
attended one), and which 
in this time of doubts and 
confusions is absolutely es- 
sential for us who are looking forward 
to a day of peace and world equilibrium. 

Some people criticize spending money 
for a Convention in this day of unusual 
need, but surely it is no time to with- 
hold the “light” now, when darkness is 
coming over the world at an ever-in- 
creasing pace. That Convention will 
produce “light” upon many questions of 
today. 

Second, I shall go because I know of 
no place so lovely as Denver in June. 
With Summer in the valley and snow 
still deep on the hills, we shall know 
days pleasantly warm, and evenings de- 
lightfully cool. Day and night, we will 
feel the invigorating stimulation of rari- 
fied air, fresh from the mountains. 

The city is radiant in June, glowing 
in a freshness to be found only before 
Summer is far advanced. Through the 
great system of city parks and boule- 
vards, Colorado’s famous silver spruce 
will be at their best, and their best is 
unbelievably beautiful, spaced as they 
are over smooth, green lawns, outlined 
with luxuriant blossoms, brilliant as 
only high-altitude flowers are. 

Denver’s mountain parks offer still 
more beauty, and in one brief hour we 
may breathe the fragrance of pines and 
aspen, 8,000 feet above sea level. 

Yes, Denver for Rotary’s Convention, 


i- 






because in no other place will I 
such unlimited hospitality, metropo! 
comfort, rugged mountain scenery, 
perfection of climate all as accompan 
ing attractions for the inspiration o; 
that great fellowship meeting. 





Granddad a ‘Railroad Immigrant’ 
Recalls C. J. CLAASSEN, Rotarian 
President, Farmers National Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Edwin Muller’s The Odyssey of a 
American [February RoTARIAN] reminds 
me of my own family background. 
grandfather, Corne- 
lius Jansen, was Prus- 
sian Consul at Berd- 
jansk on the Sea of 
Azov, South Russia, 
for 17 years. Because 
of his leadership in 
the movement of set- 
tling these well-to-do 
farmers in Kansas 
and Nebraska through 
railroad immigration, 
official instigation, of course, the Ru 
sian Government demanded his resigna 
tion, giving him 30 days before confis 
cating his properties. 

He chose a 20,000-acre tract at what 
is now Jansen, Nebraska, rather than 
Newton, Kansas, because “a State whic! 
had perpetuated the name of the great 
emancipator in the name of its capital 
city (Lincoln) would be a little better 
place in which to live.” This quotation 
is from the induction address I was 
asked to prepare in 1937 for the N¢ 
braska Hall of Agricultural Achieve- 





Claassen 





ment, which honors noted Nebraskans 
One Ewe Turn Deserves Another ‘ 
By D. F. McMILuion, Banker 4 
Secretary, Rotary Club 4 


Widen, West Virginia 

The letter titled “You Can Fool 
Ewe” in Talking It Over of the Feb- 
ruary ROTARIAN recalls the time when | 
was a boy on my father’s hillside farm 
in West Virginia, and it was part of my 
duties to round up the sheep twice a 
day during lambing season. 

We had a young ewe that gave birth 
to a black lamb and she disowned it 
A few days later another ewe gave birt! 
to a dead white lamb, and when I found 
it—I was about 14—my first thought 
was to go home and get the black lamb 
and see if the mother of the white one 4 
would take it. This white lamb was i 
born in a smali ravine on the mountain 
side, and when I returned with the 
black lamb, the mother had wandered 
away over the ridge out of sight. | 
took the white lamb and rubbed the 
black one with it to get the scent. Then 
I took the dead lamb away and left the 
black one, which began crying and the 3 
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ther of the dead lamb came over 
smelled it and from then on she 
raised it. A ewe knows her young by 
its scent. 


nd 





Old Clothes Needed 
Says R. E. Coomse, Paste Mfr. 
President, Rotary Club 
London, England 

Readers following the monthly re- 
ports in THE RoraRIAN on Rotary Clubs 
amidst war conditions may be inter- 
ested to learn that the Rotary Club of 
London, 17 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2, England, would 
be very pleased to receive any parcels— 
arriage paid—of left-off clothing, for 
men, women, and children, and any old 
blankets. These are distributed among 
the very poor who have lost their pos- 
sessions in the air raids. 

Some time ago Tasmania sent me 39 
bales, and you can imagine the great 
delight these gave to the homeless peo- 
ple. I am constantly being asked for 
such help, and it would be a godsend. 
People are even buying up secondhand- 
clothes shops in order to help. 

If I were describing a really bad di- 
rect hit on a house, I would say that 
there is never anything to be seen of 
the furniture or personal possessions of 
the occupants. It is just a heap of 
rubble and often impossible to salvage 
anything. 


Need for Reeker’s Eight Points 

Believes Mrs. W. L. YOUNG 

Omaha, Nebraska 

When I read An Appeal to Parents, 
by Ernest L. Reeker [February], I won- 
dered again why in this land of ours, 
where so much emphasis is placed on 
education, young people are allowed to 
grow up and become parents without 
any more preparation or formal educa- 
tion in the matter of rearing children 
than they can glean from just living 
and growing up themselves. 

We do not expect children to gradu- 
ate from grammar school and immedi- 





4 a . 4 
| Believe in Boys 


Joggle your thinker by reading ‘'Let- 
ters from XXXX" on page 42 of this 
issue. Then set down—in 300 words or 
less—your reasons for "Why ! Believe 
in Boys.’ Illustrate with an anec- 
dote if possible. The writer of the 
letter judged best will receive a 
check for $5—provided it arrives by 
April 3. Send your entry to ‘Talking 
lt Over," care of "The Rotarian,” 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
If you live outside North America, you 
may have until May !.—The Editors. 











ately begin teaching grammar-school 
students. We require that our public- 
school teachers spend several more 
years completing their own education 
before they are allowed to teach our 
children. Yet, in many cases, boys and 
girls scarcely reach adulthood before 
they have children of their own and 
are obliged to instruct those children 
in the art of living. 

No normal parent, I submit, willingly 


ApriL, 1941 














KEY: ‘Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Pian; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


RS 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada - Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 
WINDSOR, Ont Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


DIRECTION VERNON G CARDY 


CUBA 


HAVANA—SEVILLA-BILTMORE. 
comfortable, modern rooms. Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mgr. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Centrally located. 400 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

Se ee MONTE VISTA. Center of Northern 
Arizona Scenic we iders 73 rooms, fireproof. Rates 
$1.50 up. RM 12 15 Tues Frank E. Snider, Mer 
TuesoN__PloNnaEn HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, $5-$15. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 

Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B, Klingensmith, 
Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

RIVERSIDE—MISSION INN. World reputation. 65th year 

but modern. Rates from $3.00. DeWitt V. Hutchings, 

Mng. Dir. Write for folder. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
St. above Unior Square. Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 

Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS—ACACIA HOTEL. Popular priced, 
good food, excellent service. Jo. W. Atkinson and R. R. 
Haigier. Mgrs. Rates: Eu. $2.00 up. RM Friday, 12:15. 


RM Wednesday 12:15. 


DENVER—COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. Centrally located but 
outside the noise zone Denver's largest hotel Bradbury 
B. Morse, Gen. Mgr. Rates Eu. $3 up. RM Thurs., 12:10. 
CONNECTICUT 


DANBURY—HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Prices. F. C, Brown, 
Manager-Owner. RM Wed. 12:15. 

NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very popular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal. 400 rooms, $3 up. J. O. Voit, 
Gen. Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Dir. 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 





FLORIDA 

ST. PETERSBURG——DENNIS HOTEL. Comfortable and 
convenient. 125 Rooms. Rates: (Eu.) $4.00 up. (Oct.- 
May 1). N. L. Dennis, Owner. 

ST. PETERSBURG—-THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho 
tel of merit. 125 rooms. J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B. 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: m. $7-$12. Eu. 84-88. 


UWANNECE Hotel 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“In the heart of the Sunshine City” 
205 outside rooms with comb. tub-shower. 
Spacious lobbies. Cocktail lounge. Dining rm 
Paul Brown, Man. 
Rotary meets Friday noon 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 











ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 














Luncheon on Tuesday 








KANSAS 

TOPEKA—HOTEL hgftclucohssnin sg and —— Excel. 
lent food Garag tior ate “ 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres & Gen’! ay RM oe 12 is. 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Comfortable accommoda 
tions for 1,000 guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John /. 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

einer bles sions WELDON, on High Street 190 rooms 
Luxurious ac« dati ne at reasonable rates Eu. $2.00 
up. Famed New E: rland table RM Wednesday 6:15 
MICHIGAN 

DOETROIT._HOTEL WOLVERINE. ‘Best Buy in Detroit 
500 moder newly equipped rooms, all with tub and 
shower Frank Walker, Manager Rates: $1.50 up 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—KINGS-WAY HOTEL Kingshighway at W 
Pine 300 rooms Charm and comfort and genuine hos 
pitality John K. Bryan. Mer Rates $1.50 up 
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AND My SToP is HOTEL MMlayl 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE ray al 








NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL CLARIDGE he Skyscraper by 
the Sea.’’ 400 rooms with bath; 3 ocean decks; health baths. 


Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double, Geraid RB. Trimbie, Gen. Mgr. 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS. Central on the Board- 
walk. Open ocean lounges, health baths. Delicious cuisine, 
Moderate rates—both plans. Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 


NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern some 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels w. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL e1sson. Cincinnati's pee 1000 
rooms from $3. Restaurants and some g rir 


conditioned. Randall Davis. Gen. Mgr. KM aioe 12:15. 
GRANVILLE — THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE, 


INC. Ohio's smartest smal! hotel. Excellent accommoda- 
tions. Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course. J. R. Young, Mgr 
PENNSYLVANIA 





BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


H LADEtLPHIA 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


— = — 
Headaquorters: Rotary Club of Phila, 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 
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TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excelient Cuisine. 
In Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices I. & 
Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


HOUSTON——-RICE HOTEL. 1,000 Modern Rooms, with and 
without air conditioning Bruce Carter Manager **Hous- 
ton's Welcome to the World RM Thurs. 12:15 

UTAH 

CEDAR CITY—HOTEL EL ESCALANTE. The gateway to 
three National Parks Bryce Zion and Grand Canyon 
North Rim Rates from $1.50. RM Tuesday 12:15 
VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND—THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hotel—delight 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Historie 


Richmond gratis. Wm, C. Royer, Mgr. 
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licopress 


More than Just Sleeves and Tools 
—A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
for 
SPLICING & DEAD-ENDING 
POWER and 
COMMUNICATION 
CONDUCTORS 







Nicopress Completed 
Splicing Nicopress 
Sleeve Line Splice 






. “0"' Nicopress Tool 






Completed 
Nicopress 
Drop Wire 









Splices 







No. 17-2 
Nicopress 
Tool 





Nicopress— 
Drop, Bridle 
& inside 
Wire Sleeves 


Nicopress 
Offset Dead-End 
Sleeve 


Completed 
Nicopress Offset 
Dead-End 


Nicopress is the most modern, efficient 
and economical method of splicing and 
dead-ending your lines. Your linemen will 
enthuse over Nicopress because these 
splices can be quickly made with the 
easily operated, compact Nicopress Tools 


Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends have a 
strength equalling or exceeding the rated 
breaking strength of the conductors— 
conductors will not pull out and the 
joints have a lasting high conductivity. 


Order Nicopress from your jobber today 
or write for complete details and prices. 


. THE NATIONAL 
| TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


$100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—international Standard Eleetrie 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 



















neglects his child to the extent of being 
responsible for such misdemeanors as 
are so vividly described in Judge Reek- 
er’s article. It seems regrettable that 
there is not some means by which those 
eight points he suggests for child guid- 
ance could not be brought to the atten- 
tion of men and women before they 
become parents and again and again as 
long as they are entrusted with the 
care of little children. 

And perhaps the efforts of juvenile 
authorities and others who see daily 
the result of improper training of chil- 
dren can bring us to the realization of 
a crying need not only for the educa- 
tion of children, but also for the educa- 
tion of parents. 


Lawmakers Consider Appeal 

Says ERNEST L. REEKER, Rotarian 

Juvenile-Court Judge 

Madison, Nebraska 

The Nebraska State Legislature is 
now in session and some of the law- 
makers are reading my articles, An Ap- 
peal to Parents [February RoTarRIANn] 
and The Sentence of the Court Is— 
[March, 1940, issue], in connection with 
a proposed new law relating to parole 
and probation in Nebraska... . 


Scratchpad Man Slipped 

Notes H. J. GutTurigz, Rotarian 

Leather Merchant 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

I was interested in The Scratchpad 
Man’s story in the November issue of 
THE RorTaRIAN with reference to his vis- 
it to the Fiji Islands 
[Rotary’s Club in The 
Fijis] and could not 
help noticing that in 
his reference to the 
organizing of the Club 
in Suva, he stated 
that I was District 
Governor in _ 1936, 
whereas my two years 
in that capacity were 
1930-32. I was on the 
3oard of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional at the time the Club was organ- 
ized. 





Guthrie 


Spectators Too Often 

Says S. P. Reinke, Hon. Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Pelican Rapids, Minnesota 

The Danish philosopher Soren Kierke- 
gaard has painted a picture of the civi- 
lization of his day of which I am re- 
minded by Channing Pollock’s recent 
article entitled Reflections in Radio 
City Music Hall [November Rorarian]. 

As Garth Lean and Morris Martin tell 
the story, “The scene is a brilliantly 
lighted theater, in which a variety pro- 
gram, each turn more fantastic than 
the last, is proceeding, applauded by a 
distinguished audience. Suddenly the 
manager comes forward; he apologizes 
for interrupting the show, but the the- 
ater is on fire, and he begs his patrons 
to leave in orderly fashion. The audi- 
ence think this is the most amusing 
turn of the evening and cheer thunder- 
ously. The manager implores them to 
leave the burning building, and is again 
applauded to the echo. Finally, he can 
do no more, [Continued on page 58] 

























$3-A-YEAR-MAN 


Last year 356,480 business lead- 
ers followed the advice of an 
expert business adviser. The 
name of this three-dollar-a-year 
adviser? Nation’s Business! The 
proof? Nearly eighty thousand 
more paid circulation than the 
next two business magazines 
combined. The result? Sales for 
N. B. advertisers. * 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 


Reaches More Business 
for $1,600 a Page 





*N. B. blankets business. You can reach key 

men in practically ALL worthwhile business 

concerns on a 12-page schedule for $1,440 

per page; $541.50 per column; $60.20 per 

inch. For more information address: Nation's 
ineee, Wedhlag? ‘ 
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Globe-Wernicke visible 
records can be used by any 
business, regardless of size. 
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THIS RECORD SYSTEM 
INSTANTLY REVEALS 
VITAL BUSINESS FACTS 


With Globe-Wernicke visible record 
systems you can have information at your 
fingertips regarding sales, credit, stock, 
payroll, and other departments of a 
business . . . data that may mean the 
difference between profit and_ loss. 
Let a Globe-Wernicke systems expert 
study your present methods and recom- 
mend card formsand visible record equip- 
ment that will enable you to know the 
important facts about your business...in- 
stantly. There is no cost or obligation for 
this service. Consult our local dealer 
or write direct to us. 


Globe-Wern icke i 


cinnati, Ohio be 
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t We Want You to Meet— 
Sik ROBERT GARRAN, K.C., K.B., K.C 
| 3 ; .K 5 Sako | 
Westward Ho! a M.G., is a native Australian, but proud 
as of his descent on the 
Out for Trout. Whi Pach witha ka. ea wes R. G. (‘Dick’) Miller... 16 8 distaff side from the | 
Hunting in Canada without a Gun!.Pictorial ............. 19 Wf  Randolphs of Vir 
Rotary, Hang Up Your Hat!....... Ralph L. Carr........ 92. § sBinia. In 1897 he | 
The West Will Win You!...... .....Rotogravure .... oe | Ss oe i | | 
or ae Coming Common- | 
t wealth, and when, in j 
i 1900, the Common | i 
Southward Hopes ' wealth was formed, | 
; } ; : he served as secre- 
Lubricating Trade in the Americas. . Cornelius Vanderbilt @ tary to the commit- 
Winiimeaw ......... 8 tee that drafted the 
> 
Australia Grows Up!......... .....Sir Robert Garran..... 2 §, ere 
i He was then ap- : 
' pointed permanent 
head of the Law De- 
The Debate-of-the-Month § ss partment and ae ehiieicn: 
Outdoor Advertising? ; rsa a and, in ee i) 
— . : on, ‘oO 916 oO 932 server as i 
Billboards—Unsightly eee ment Donald C. Peattie..... 14 I Solicitor General of Australia. He re- 
Serves Useful Function’......... Herbert E. Fisk....... 15 § tired from both offices in 1932. Rotary- i 
¢ wise, he is a charter member of the } 
i Rotary Club of Canberra and Past Gov- 
Light on Modern Life 4 ernor of District 76. He has recently 
r been visiting a number of clubs in the \ 
Three Hundred Years Hence: What?. Robert I. Kahn 7 § eS ee ee ee | | 
ae ie Ps A totark Sl ‘e 1936 iB {OBERT 
To Whom It May Concern......... Walter B. Pitkin...... 11 | pi pi pe st ones on raha f | | 
oa ; is ser g as co airman oO i i 
A Refugee from Poverty........... Helen Sloan Stetson... 26 B the Houston, Texas, Rotary Club's 
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BUSY two-job man in the Cana- 
dian Government is David Sim, 
Immediate Past President of the 
Ottawa, Ont., Rotary Club. He 
is Commissioner of Excise; and is 
a member of the important War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 
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TO HIS many honors, among 
them a Pulitzer Prize, W. W. 
Waymack, Des Moines, Iowa, 
newsman, has added an award 
for distinguished service in 
journalism given by Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, journalism fraternity. 
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HAVING reached retirement 
age, George J. Schaller has 
ended his seven years as head 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago and is now back 
among the Rotarians of his 
home town—Storm Lake, Iowa. 
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TRIPLE HONORS recently 


Ime 


to Chief Justice Marvin B. Roser 
berry, of the Wisconsin Suprem: 


Court. He celebrated his first 


years on the bench, 25 yea 3 


membership in the Rotary 
of Madison—and his birth 
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“DADDY of Daylight Saving Time” in the United States is Robert 
P. Garland, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rotarian. Through the National Day- 
light Saving Association which he organized, he spread the idea. 
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A NEW MEMBER of the Federal 
Council of Switzerland is Dr. Karl 
Kobelt (left), an active member of 
the Rotary Club of St. Gallen since 
1934. In the seven-man Council 
are vested the executive powers of 
the Government, and the President 
of the Swiss Confederation is 
chosen from its ranks annually. 


MEET “Professor” Kay Kyser 
(right), whose “College of Musical 
Knowledge” gives millions of radio 
“fans” weekly pleasure. The Ro- 
tary Club of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
recently elected this “local boy 
who made good” to honorary mem- 
bership. This is the only honor of 
its kind the Club has bestowed. 


the Puerto Rican Rotary District. 
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DESPITE his many duties as Commissioner of Agriculture and Commerce 
of Puerto Rico, Isidoro A. Coldén finds time to serve as Governor 0! 
He is a member of the San Juan Club 
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By Rabbi Robert I. Kahn 


Rotarian, Houston, Texas 


= HUNDRED years ago, 
war flamed out on the soil of 
Czechoslovakia. For 30 years, 
armies of Germany, Austria, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Hungary, Italy, and 
even troops from England 
marched, fought, died in Europe. 

One major war, and a dozen or 
more minor wars blazed and 
smoldered. Talk of “total war’! 
That was total war. One-half of 
the population of Europe perished 
in 30 years! It was total war of a 
savagery only reached again in 
recent days. 

What do you remember of the 
Thirty Years’ War? Can you place 
the name of Wallenstein? Well, 
he was the general who sponsored 
the work of the famous Johannes 
Kepler, whose laws of planetary 
motion form a link between Co- 
pernicus and Isaac Newton. At 
the same time Galileo was being 
persecuted for maintaining that 
the world moves. 

A young man named René Des- 
cartes joined a Bavarian regiment, 
took part in the Battle of Prague, 
and in Winter quarters began the 
meditations which flowered in 
mathematic and philosophic fame. 
In the 19th year of the War he 
published his Discourse on 
Method. Although Shakespeare 
died before the War started, Fran- 
cis Bacon and Ben Jonson were 
writing as it began, John Milton 
and John Bunyan as it ended. 

You know these names. Can you 
even recognize, let alone tell of, 
the generals Turenne and Tilly? 

Maximilian and Gustavus Adol- 
phus commanded troops :n this 
War. But who are they in your 
memory compared with Velas- 
quez, Van Dyck, Frans Hals, and 
Rembrandt van Rijn? You may 
recognize the name of Spinola— 
how much better do you know of 
Baruch—the Blessed—Spinoza? 

For while armies were spread- 
ing ruin and devastation in total 
war, men then unknown were 
creating beauty, formulating 
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philosophies, building the founda- 
tions for architectural delights 
that have lasted 300 years. 

I have spoken of Spinoza. He 
was born in Holland in the 14th 
year of that War. When Wallen- 
stein was assassinated, Spinoza 
had just been weaned. While 
Cromwell was leading armed re- 
volt against King Charles I, Spino- 
za was studying the Jewish Bible. 
While Venice and Turkey were 
joined in total war, he was study- 
ing the arts and sciences and the 
works of René Descartes. While 
the Cossacks were destroying the 
Jewish community of Poland, he 
was beginning to question the 
ideas of his elders. Born and 
raised with war all about him, he 
was to write the classic of mod- 
ern philosophy. 

Six years after the War, he was 
excommunicated for his views. He 
became an ascetic and a lonely 
grinder of lenses. He startled the 
world with his concept of Pan- 
theism and now stands beside 
Plato in the history of human 
thought. Yet he was a “war baby,” 
raised amid conflict and turmoil. 

The general public of that day 
was absorbed by war. They heard 
of war, read—those who could— 
of war, talked of war. They knew 
the names of generals—even in 
far lands where these generals 
never came. Of the creators, they 
knew nothing, unless they lived 
next door. They cheered the pass- 
ing armies; they persecuted Gali- 
leo. They hero-worshiped generals 
and emperors; they ignored Rem- 
brandt, excommunicated Spinoza. 

Today, 300 years later, we have 
forgotten that war and its war- 
riors. We remember only the men 
of peaceful, creative pursuits. We 
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Whom of our day will men then recall? Our warriors? 
No, our thinkers, more likely. And therein lies hope. 


have forgotten Maximilian and 
Tilly; we remember Bacon and 
Milton. We have forgotten Tu- 
renne and Wallenstein, but we re 
member Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez. The destruction of the 
Thirty Years’ War was for the 
day only; the creation in spite of 
that war was for all time 

Perhaps, today, we are just as 
shortsighted as they were then 
We know the names of war 
heroes; we ignore those of peace 
heroes. We, too, are frightened of 
war, absorbed by war; yet all 
about us the forces of creation, of 
invention, of discovery, are mak- 
ing a better humanity. 

Three hundred years from now, 
some writer will write of the 30 
years’ war that raged from 1914 
to 1944(?). And he will mention 
names that have gathered dust: 
Joffre and Foch and Hindenburg; 
Weygand and Hitler—and then 
he, too, will write of the creative 
men of this era, of the work done 
in the shadow of war — work in 
the sciences, in the arts, in human 
relations, in religion. 


H.. WILL write of Enrico Fer 
mi and Arthur H. Compton in the 
realm of the subatomic world and 
the cosmic ray. He will tell of Dr. 
George Carver and others in the 
field of plastics and of agriculture. 
He will write of Heinrich Hor- 
lein and Gerhard Domagk, the dis- 
coverers of sulfanilamide; of the 
novels of Steinbeck, the sculpture 
of Epstein, the music of Sibelius, 
the art of Benton, of Gandhi. 
Three hundred years from now, 
he will mention names now un- 
known, boys and girls growing up 
amid turmoil and war, who shall 
create the world of tomorrow. 
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Lubricating Trade in the Americas 


By Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 


President, American Arbitration Association 


G ovina years ago a Uru- 
guayan exporter sent 2,000 lamb- 
skins to a New York broker, who 
in turn sold them to a fur concern 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada. The 
Montreal firm claimed that they 
were worm-eaten and defective; 
the Uruguayan countered, saying 
that the skins had been perfect 
when he shipped them. 

Ordinarily such an argument 
might have gone on with ever- 
increasing acrimony—to end in 
court after months or years of ex- 
pensive delay. Instead, the South 
American’s resident agent, the Ca- 
nadian firm’s New York represent- 
ative, and the broker met in New 
York, for arbitration. As the skins 
were in Canada, the arbitrators 
appointed a fur expert to inspect 
them at the Montreal plant. With- 
in a few days he reported that 
they were defective as charged. 
After determining that they must 
have been damaged before ship- 
ment—perhaps while lying packed 
in the Uruguayan’s warehouse— 
the arbitrators allowed the Ca- 
nadian firm a refund of more than 
$10,000. The settlement cost about 
$100 apiece in fees. 

The Uruguayan, convinced by 
the evidence that the award was 
perfectly fair, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the result, and has since 
sold the Canadian company more 
than $100,000 worth of merchan- 
dise. “If the Canadians had been 
put to the expense of a court 
trial,’ one of the arbitrators told 
me, “you can imagine how much 
business they would have given 
the Uruguayan.” 

Formerly, commercial disputes 
between North and South Amer- 
icans were one of the chief bar- 
riers to Pan-American unity. They 
spawned endless difficulties—ill- 
will, loss of sales, accusations of 
dishonesty. But a _ streamlined 
court of arbitration has come to 
the rescue. Known as the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission, it sits anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere, requires 
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Businessmen are leading by settling 


disputes without recourse to courts. 


no attorneys or juries, and costs 
disputants as little as a dollar in 
fees. Its services are open to any- 
one. “Trials” seldom require more 
than a few hours. And, most as- 
tounding of all, evidence can be— 
and usually is—submitted solely 
by mail. 

With the European war sky- 
rocketing inter-American trade by 
an estimated 300 million dollars in 
1940 to a total well over a billion 
dollars, such a development is ob- 
viously of profound significance. 
Moreover, with Nazi encroach- 
ment in South America, every 
trade dispute breeds conflicts at 
a moment when solidarity is of 
paramount importance. 

As Senor Jose Richling, Uru- 
guayan Minister to the United 
States, recently told me: “Grudges 
and grievances between individ- 
uals in different nations are like 
the waves from a stone tossed in 
a pool. The initial splash is not 
great, but the waves spread far. 
Arbitration, we now know, can 
settle trade disagreements at their 
source, and thus prevent waves of 
ill feeling from spreading at all.” 

In the past few years about 150 
business squabbles have been for- 
mally settled by this just and 
painless procedure. Cases may in- 
volve anything from the perform- 
ance of American mining machin- 
ery high in the Andes to the color- 
fast quality of bright Mexican 
rugs. Almost invariably the final 
verdict satisfies both parties. 

The set-up of the Commission is 
simple. In each Latin-American 
nation and every United States 
city are panels of shrewd, impar- 
tial businessmen willing and able 
to arbitrate any type of commer- 
cial dispute. They act voluntarily 
and receive no compensation. A 
typical tribunal consists of three 
panel members chosen jointly by 
the disputants from lists provided 
by the Commission. From request 
to arbitration requires, usually, 
less than ten days. 

Recently I sat in as an observer 


on a business drama typifying 
inter-American arbitration’s three 
outstanding advantages: speed, 
fairness, and low cost. Gathered 
around a conference table were 
slender, middle-aged Argentinian 
—he had been acting as South 
American agent for a United 
States paint company—the paint 
company’s representatives, and 
three arbitrators—a manufactur- 
er, a paint expert, and a banker 
As witnesses were called and 
sworn, the facts began to emerge 
under the calm, unhurried ques- 
tioning of the arbitrators. Eight- 
een months before, the Argen- 
tinian had agreed to sell at least 
75 percent of $3,000 worth of paint 
consigned to him by the United 
States firm. Business had sud 
denly gone bad, and even with 
newspaper advertising, several 
long, expensive trips, and direct- 
mail promotion, more than one- 
third of the paint was unsold. He 
shipped it back to the United 
States. Now the paint firm was at- 
tempting to charge him for ship- 
ping and contract losses, as well 
as for deterioration. 


Tux paint-company representa- 
tives, puffing on cigars—everyone 
was now smoking companionably 
—admitted that the Argentinian 
had tried hard, but the paint had 
unquestionably deteriorated, as an 
outside expert had testified, and 
they did not feel they should be 
held responsible for deterioration 
or for shipping charges. The testi- 
mony flowed smoothly. There 
were no heated objections to ques- 
tions as irrelevant or incompetent 
—a standard time-killing feature 
of law courts—and no lengthy 
wrangling over obscure points of 
law, and no bitterness. Witnesses 
were allowed to tell their stories 
as they pleased without interrup- 
tion, except when an arbitrator 
asked a question to clarify a point 

Within two and a half hours 
after the testimony was com- 
pleted, the arbitrators gave their 
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rdict. The Argentinian was not 

ble for deterioration losses, but, 

ecause he had spent large sums 

r sales promotion, both parties 

ould share equally in any losses 

nder the contract, and in ship- 
ing charges. The arbitration cost 

. each party would be $10. Both 

les were pleased and the Argen- 

nian has since sold several thou- 
nd dollars’ worth of the com- 
iny’s paint. 

Of course, arbitration is not 

.ultless. Arbitrators are not per- 

cet Solomons. And the speed of 
arbitration, to some critics, has a 
Fascist or star-chamber aspect, as 
ilso the fact that the contestants 
bind themselves, in advance, to 
accept the award. What, critics 
ask, is a Fascist tribunal but a 
hearing in private with no possi- 
bility of appeal? Further, they 
point out that the delay of legal 
courts may retard justice, but 
such delay also retards injustice. 
Yet the immense growth of arbi- 
tration in the past two decades 
proves conclusively that, what- 
ever its faults, it fills a long-felt 
want. And, in these cases, it 
doesn’t cost a penny in public 
funds. Fees—usually one percent 
of the amount involved—cover 
most of the Commission’s ex- 
penses; deficits are made up by 
public-spirited citizens, who serve 
as directors. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt as Co- 
érdinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the Amer- 
ican Republics, is working closely 
with the Commission; so are such 
noted Americans as Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz, President of the Argen- 
tine Republic; Senator Juan Sam- 
per Sordo, of Colombia; Thomas J. 
Watson, of the United States, 
president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation; Er- 
nesto Barros Jarpa, former For- 





ARBITRATORS allowed the Canadian firm 
a $10,000 refund for defective Uruguayan 
lambskins. The settlement cost $100 apiece. 
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eign Minister of Chile; and Spruille 
Braden, the Commission’s honor- 
ary chairman and now United 
States Ambassador to Colombia 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has instructed all United States 
Consular offices in Latin America 
to cooperate with the Commission 

Fortunately, inter-American ar- 
bitration is buttressed by the ex- 
perience of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association the Commis- 
sion’s parent body—in nearly 20,- 
000 cases settled during the past 
15 years. More than 400 trade 
groups in the United States, in- 
cluding every sort of industry 
from airplanes and dry cleaning 
to movie producers and theater 
owners, use arbitration as a stand- 
ard means of settling intrabusi- 
ness disputes. Only recently the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Court demon- 
strated their confidence in arbi- 
tration by appointing the Associa- 
tion as administrator of an arbi- 
tration system for settling contro- 
versies between motion-picture 
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producers and theater owners—a 
step which has been followed by 


the selection of a special panel of 


1200 arbitrators from various 
throughout the United 
The knowledge gained in 


such work is, of course, of im- 


cities 


States 


mense benefit in inter-American 
arbitration, as the same headquar- 
ters staff serves all organizations 
affiliated with the Assi 


The beginnings of the Commi 
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sion itself go back to the Pan 


\merican financial Congress of 
1916, as a result of which Brazil, 
Argentina, and the United States 
created arbitration panels under 
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the auspices of chambers of com 


merce. The plan did not spread 
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to establish the Commission as 
now constituted, with New York 
headquarters at Rockefeller Cen- 
ver. 

One important function of the 
Commission is keeping a careful 
lookout for unethical tradesmen, 
who are as dangerous as “fifth 
columnists” in destroying Pan- 
American amity and _ scuttling 
trade between the Americas. 
Only recently, for example, the 
Commission discovered that a 
United States dealer was advertis- 
ing low-priced automobile parts in 
South American newspapers and 
then, once he had received a cash 
order, sending either worthless 
junk parts or none at all. For- 
tunately most United States firms, 
like most Latin-American firms, 
are honest. The disagreeable ex- 
ceptions, once unearthed, are 
turned over to Federal officials for 
prosecution. 


May inter-American disputes 
are the result of simple misunder- 
standings, and can be settled with- 
out formal arbitration. Thus a 
Philadelphia shoe company be- 
came bitterly antagonistic toward 
a Panama store owner who ig- 
nored a $300 bill. A member of 
the Commission’s Panama panel 
found that the account had been 
paid months before. In Philadel- 
phia, it turned out, an absent- 
minded clerk had failed to enter 
the payment. Saved—a possible 
lawsuit and loss of a customer. 
Another time a Brazilian com- 
plained that a cabled money order 
for medicine had been cashed by 
a New York broker who there- 
upon failed either to send the med- 
icine or answer queries. A Com- 
mission employee discovered the 
broker had gone off on a round- 
the-world cruise after transmit- 
ting the order to a pharmaceutical 
house—but had been in such a 
rush he'd forgotten to mail it! 
Such conciliatory work on the 
part of the Commission is highly 
important in keeping smooth the 
paths to friendly trade. 

The Commission does more 
than conciliate; it awakens Amer- 
ican firms to a new sense of re- 
sponsibility in dealing with Latin- 
American clients. Recently an im- 
porter in a small town in Nica- 
ragua reported that eight months 
previously he had sent $400 to a 


‘Middlewestern manufacturer for 
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a dozen sewing machines. Five 
months had passed without a 
word, then he had received only a 
letter stating that strikes were de- 
laying shipment, but that the order 
would be forwarded promptly. A 
member of the Commission’s panel 
in the Middle West visited the 
manufacturer’s plant, and found 
that he was giving priority to big 
orders. In two weeks the Nica- 
raguan received his shipment, and 
the manufacturer now sends all 
Latin-American orders out on the 
dot. Such punctuality builds more 
business; in the past two years the 
Nicaraguan’s orders have amount- 
ed to more than $25,000. 

On the other hand, many inter- 
American cases are heart-warm- 
ing examples of United States cor- 
porations going out of their way 
to be just. Several years ago, for 
instance, an Ecuadorian seam- 
stress appeared before the Ameri- 
can Consul in tears. Six months 
before, lured by an advertisement, 
she had dispatched $12—the sav- 
ings of nearly a year—for an 
American radio. It never ap- 
peared. Repeated letters to the 
United States manufacturer came 
back unopened. 

The Consul wrote the Inter- 
American Arbitration headquar- 
ters in New York. Officials found 
the manufacturer who had adver- 
tised the radios had gone out of 
business. But the firm which had 
taken its place sent the seamstress 
her set. Joyfully she spread the 
news of her good fortune and 
the firm received several dozen 
orders from her townspeople. The 
amount of these sales was neg- 
ligible, but the transformation 
from illwill to goodwill was highly 
important from the standpoint of 
hemisphere solidarity. 

The variety of cases submitted 
to the Commission is kaleido- 
scopic. An importer of Panama 
hats refuses to pay for a shipment, 
on the grounds that the hats are 
of such weird sizes they would 
fit no human head. An electric-ap- 
pliance company complains that a 
dealer in Honduras won't pay his 
account—and a banker member 
of the Commission’s Honduran 
panel sees to it the bill is paid. A 
Paraguayan textile manufacturer 
gets 3,000 spools of thread wound 
on the wrong-size spindles and it 
takes an affidavit sent to arbitra- 
tors in New York to convince the 


New England mill that it had 
made a mistake. Sharp practi: 
honest mistakes, knotty disagree 
ments—arbitration is the antidote 
for all such poisons in the stream 
of trade. 

Keeping peace between nations 
in the future, most observers ar 
convinced, will be more and more 
a problem for ministries of finance 
and commerce rather than foreign 
offices. The present arbitration 
network in the Western Hemi 
phere—the American Arbitratio 
Association for the United State 
the Canadian-American Comme) 
cial Arbitration Commission fo: 
the United States and Canada, and 
the Inter-American Commercia! 
Arbitration Commission for all the 
American Republics—provides a 
least the machinery for keeping 
the Western world free of eco 
nomic strife. 

Every week the number of Pan- 
American arbitrations increases 
In each the disputing parties learn 
more about the pitfalls of inter- 
American trade and how to avoid 
them. At a time when both North 
and South American businessmen, 
cut off from Europe by the block- 
ades of war, are turning more and 
more to commerce within their 
own hemisphere, arbitration, in 
stimulating that commerce, gives 
practical expression also to the 
Good Neighbor policy. 


‘Let's Quit Lawin'' 


That was the title of an 
article by Harry Hibsch- 
* man in THE ROTARIAN ’way 


back in December, 1930—one of the 
early popular explanations of com- 
mercial arbitration, and still an excel- 
lent description of the way business- 
men are settling disputes without go- 
ing to court. Look it up in your pub- 
lic-library files; also the handbook 
Commercial Arbitration (H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York, 1937, $2.49). For 
more information write to the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, 1230 
Sixth Ave., New York, or the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Commercial arbitration is a timely 
topic. On November 20, 1940, Judge 
Henry W. Goddard, of the United 
States District Court of New York, 
signed a decree in equity, consented 
to by the five largest American distrib- 
utors of motion-picture films, provid- 
ing for arbitration of disputes between 
distributors and exhibitors, under the 
direction of the American Arbitration 
Association. 

Mr. Whitney’s article, let it be noted, 
has special point for April 14, observed 
throughout the Americas as Pan-Amer- 
ican Day.—THE EDbITors. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 








fl... LINCOLN should have 
written this article. He was an 
expert. He hit an all-time high in 
a letter he felt compelled to give a 
man who was selling some con- 
traption he had invented — I’ve 
forgotten what, but it wasn’t very 
good. 

Said the man: “Mr. Lincoln, 
you’re an old friend of my father. 
He said a letter from you would 
help me a lot. I find it hard to sell 
my novelty. So won’t you please 
recommend it in a few words? 
Father will never forget.” 

Abe eyed the cuntraption, 
squirmed, then took pen in hand. 
And out came this: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

The bearer of this letter, Mr. Eleazer 
Snooptwaddle, is a son of one of my 
oldest friends up in Springfield. He is 
now selling a little invention of his 
own, which I have examined. It seems 
to me that it is a very good article for 
anybody who is looking for that sort 
of a thing. 

A. Lincoln 

History reports not the subse- 
quent sales. But I’ll bet they were 
all that the invention deserved. 
I hope this article does as well. 

I do not wish to operate under 
false pretenses. I am an expert on 
TWIMC letters, of a kind. I have 
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been stung by more of them than 
I can count. I have also been 
tricked into writing a multitude, 
many of which I have had later 
reason to regret. I’ve seen all the 
wrong kinds and have written 
most of them. So, you see, I know 
all the ways of not writing them 
Subtract these from the total num- 
ber of possible ways, and you have 
left the right ways. Simple, isn’t 
it? Yes, I am an expert. An ex- 
pert by elimination. Or perhaps 
an expert by default. I’m not sure 
which. So here goes. .. . 

The Black Art of TWIMC let- 
ters is divided into two grand divi- 
sions. The first embraces all let- 
ters given to a job hunter and ad- 
dressed to the world of TWIMC 
See Abe Lincoln’s model. 

This variety is old fashioned 
and on its way out. It has all sorts 
of defects. Gravest of all is its lack 
of pulling power. When a man 
thrusts such a letter at you, are 
you impressed? Rather not. It’s 


@ Third and last article of 
a series on letter writing 
by Columbia University’s 
distinguished journalism 
teacher and psychologist 


hardly more significant than a 
vaccination certificate. Thousands 
of employers hand out such letter 
thoughtlessly Most letters are 
stereotyped. They might have 
been given to any one of a hun 
dred different persons 

Sometimes, however, you are 
cornered. You must write such 
a letter for Henry Ames, nephew 
of your former partner, the late 
Guff Ames—who was a swell guy 
Henry worked two weeks for you, 
broke $8 worth of showcase glass, 
gave a customer $7 too much 
change, forgot to write down 11 
sales, and accidentally insulted 
your best customer. You feel that 
you can continue business more 
advantageously without Henry. 
But you bear him no _ illwill 
After all, he is young and foolish 
and somewhat spoiled because 
Guff Ames left the kid $9,000. So 
how write that TWIMC letter? 

First mark an X opposite one of 
three following statements: 

I want to keep Henry out of every 
good job. C) 

I want to help Henry get a fresh 
start somehow. [} 

I must not commit myself as to 
Henry. [] 


Just for argument, suppose you 
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mark X opposite the first state- 
ment. Down on Henry! Yet, for 
some reason, you feel compelled 
to give him a letter that seems to 
recommend him. You now dive 
deep in the still blacker art of 
white lies. Heaven help you! 

The simplest and most nearly 
honest of all such TWIMC letters 
is what I call a Certificate of At- 
tendance. You know the kind. 
Schools sometimes give it to pu- 
pils who want the world to think 
they have passed through some 
grade. The schools object to grant- 
ing a diploma. So they use the 
trick certificate. 

I’ve given out several Certifi- 
cates of Attendance in my hand 
I’ve resented even that. But I’ve 
done it because I found that cer- 
tain employment agencies would 
not list a job hunter unless he 
brought some sort of a letter from 
the last employer. 

All you say is this: 

Adolphus Caesar McGow came +o 
work at Muggs, Guggs, Luggs & Duggs, 
Corporation Lawyers, on June 11, ult. 
He worked continuously in the Hair 
Splitting Department until June 12, 
ult., during which time he gave satis- 
factory services, considering his un- 
familiarity with the firm’s special re- 
quirements. 

Truth, crushed to earth, will 
writhe again. 

Once in a blue moon you may 
want to use the Stab in the Back. 
This hideous device was invented 
by a college professor in the Mid- 
west ever sO many years ago. It 
has spread from campus to 
campus and has become a hobby 
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among Sadistic geniuses. The in- 
ventor had a house servant whose 
slovenly habits broke down his 
once sweet disposition. She was 
a vindictive wench and let him 
know that if he didn’t give her a 
fine letter of recommendation, 
she would see to it she’d cause 
him plenty of trouble. 

So he gave her a magnificent 
letter, a few of the passages in 
which ran thus: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

The bearer of this letter, Miss Mehit- 
abel Smeale, after long and faithful 
service in my family, has been dis- 
missed pro bono publico. ... She is 
42 years old, comes from a fine old 
family, et praeterea nihil nisi malum. 


If you’re rusty on your high- 
school Latin, never mind. The 
Latin says what the writer doesn’t 
dare say in English. I cannot 
recommend the Stab in the Back. 
Sometimes the victim may look up 
the words. 

Much safer is the third tech- 
nique, which I call Smothering 
under Profuse Trifles. I was 
once forced to write such a letter, 
and it worked pretty well. The 
bearer of it was a brilliant scholar 
in an obscure field. Within his 
field he was a good worker. Out- 
side of it he was drunk most of 
the time. The alcohol seeped 
through the wall between his job 
and his private life. Everything 
in the office was soaked with it. 
We had to dismiss the scholar. 

In the TWIMC letter I gave 
him I mentioned all his good 
points, which were many and 
trivial. I dwelt at length upon his 
twinkling eye and jolly hail-fel- 
low-well-met manners. (He had 
such an eye and such manners.) 
I dilated upon his punctuality. 
(He was never late.) I admired 
verbosely his thorough grasp of 
medieval Latin, the lives of the 
saints, the history of occultism in 
the Renaissance, and so on. (His 
grasp was truly marvellous, too.) 
I had a few glowing words for his 
willingness to help others in the 
office. (He was, if anything, too 
willing.) I covered two packed 
typewritten pages with such ob- 
servations and praise, closing with 
best wishes for his future, such as 
it might be. But not once in the 
letter did I hint that I thought 
he was worth a plugged nickel in 
any job on earth. 

Terrible was the result of this 


letter. He got four jobs in rapid 
succession; and I was cursed 
roundly by four employers. H: 

ever, I still maintain that these 
four were simpletons. How cou!d 
they have failed to see throuch 
such a letter? Yet, all in all, this 
is a weak variety of TWIMC l|-t- 
ter. Shun it whenever you can 

Usually we settle the paint 
business of keeping a bad worker 
out of a job by refusing to give 
him a letter. Personally I think 
we should do this oftener. 
would maintain morale and dis- 
cipline. And heaven knows we 
need both these days. 

Now suppose that you would 
like to help a worker you have, fo: 
some reason, discharged. (Or any- 
body else, for that matter.) What 
sort of a letter should you write? 

Not the old-fashioned type. Use 
the newer form. Give the man a 
letter addressed to himself. In it 
authorize him to use it as he sees 
fit. Tell him you'll be glad to sa) 
a good word for him to anybod\ 
who inquires of you. 

One such letter is worth a hun- 
dred of the old type. I needn't 
tell you why. 

In such a letter beware of cer- 
tain all too natural tendencies 
I’ve given way to them and can 
testify that they’re bad. For in- 
stance, beware of growing too per- 
sonal. Why? Simply because the 
people who read it will say to 
themselves: “Oh, so the writer is 
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an old friend of this job hunter. 
Just another buddy. Well, he 
wouldn’t tell the truth about the 
fellow.” 

I spoiled several fine chances 
for a good friend of mine by tell- 
ing the plain truth about him in 
such a personal manner. He was 
an unusual man. He proved com- 
petent to handle many jobs far 
above those he had held when I 
gave him the letter. I was con- 
vinced that he would rise. But I 
made the fatal mistake of saying 
so enthusiastically. I made the 
second fatal mistake of dilating 
just a little on our long acquaint- 
anceship and my admiration of his 
abilities. 

Luckily a clever advertising 
agent who had seen the letter 
tipped us off about it before it 
had caused much harm. Into the 
waste basket it went. 

The best possible letter you 
could give a man would, in my 
opinion, be developed about as fol- 
lows: 

1. You go into a huddle with 
your friend (or other well-known 
applicant) and find out, in ad- 
vance, what positions he will seek 

2. You agree to prepare a letter 
for him with reference to the kind 
of a job for which he can furnish 
the best proof of his all-round 
ability. 

3. You get, as best you can, an 
incident in his past work which 
clearly reveals his most important 
abilities at work on a job. 

4. After verifying the incident, 
you write a letter in which you 
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tell the incident as simply yet as 
clearly as possible, showing how 
it proves his competence and char- 
acter. 

5. As far as the facts warrant 
it, you bring out, in the incident 
or otherwise, the significant qual- 
ities of the man, among which the 
most important always are— 

(a) His character, as revealed 
by his sense of responsibility, his 
attitude toward the work and to- 
ward his superiors, and his con- 
duct with other workers. 

(b) His special skills relative 
to the work he seeks. 

(c) His energy, physical and 
mental, with special reference to 
job requirements. 

Such a letter might run some- 
thing like this: 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

It’s too bad that the Smith & Smith 
Sneeze Cure Corporation closed up its 
Grand Rapids plant, thereby letting 
you out. I know the firm would have 
transferred you elsewhere, if it had 
any position open. I asked the presi- 
dent yesterday, and he verified this. 

You are right in seeking a position 
with one of the larger pharmaceutical 
companies. If I knew anybody con- 
nected with them, I’d gladly address 
him personally on your behalf. 

Your former employer told me about 
your saving the company grave injury 
three years ago, when you, alone 
among all the employees, discovered a 
box containing poison on the ware- 
house floor. 

You noticed the box standing in the 
midst of several cases from Ecuador, 
all bearing familiar labels. The strange 
box had a similar set of markings, but 
not quite the same. You told the ware- 
house superintendent, but he pooh- 
poohed the matter, after a glance at 
the box. 


You took a grave chance. You went 
over his head, right up to the front 
office, and told Mr. Kilton, the first 
vice-president. He came down with 
the company chemist, opened the 
strange box, and found it full of a 
vegetable poison. Had this poison been 
mixed with the other 

thousands of 
have died. 


ingredients, 


people might 


"enc nce mele I also learn that you have 
-\N I~ finished six advanced courses 


in chemistry by working eve- 
nings at home during the past three 
Surely, with your character 
and this specialized skill you will have 
little difficulty in finding a position 
better than your old one 
Feel free to refer anybody you wish 
to me. 


years. 


Sincerely, 
J. U. Styou 


Of course, such an episode isn’t 
easy to find. Don’t think you must 
find one or invent one. All I’m 
saying is that it rings the biggest 
of all the big bells. 

Men are known by their deeds. 
Let their deeds speak for them. 
They'll speak more loudly than all 
your fine adjectives and slaps on 
the back. Here is the secret of 
writing letters of recommenda- 
tion. Here too is the secret of 
avoiding them. 

What if you mark X opposite 
Number 3? What if you are de- 
termined not to commit yourself 
regarding Henry? Then up stalks 
Henry and demands a letter. 

“Young man,” you say, “I want 
you to tell me something you’ve 
done while in my employ, some- 
thing that I might mention in a 
letter of recommendation to a 
prospective employer. When you 
get home this evening, write it 
out for me, will you?” 

Probably Henry will never 
come back for the letter. But, if 
he does, then see Rules & Regula- 
tions above. 
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Billboards—Unsightly 
and Not Necessary 


Says Donald C. Peattie 


Author and Naturalist 


a everybody who 


has something to sell has to ad- 
vertise it, be it automobiles or a 
hotel, farm honey or insurance. 
There are many legitimate forms 
of advertising—on the radio, by 
letter, in newspapers and maga- 
zines. But outdoor advertising, 
though more or less legal, is not, 
to my mind, desirable advertising. 
It cheapens, in my opinion, the 
product it advertises; its mere 
presence, in any quantity, hurts 
your community and its business. 
Business does not need the bill- 
board, but the billboards need 
you, badly, for they are getting a 
lot out of us all for little or noth- 
ing in return. 

Let me make myself quite clear: 
I don’t consider that a sign put 
up on the place of business is 
objectionable advertising. Every- 
one has a right to and must state 
what is for sale there. No, I ex- 
empt such signs, which are sel- 
dom at all objectionable. But 
wherever in this article I speak 
of outdoor advertising, I mean ad- 
vertising away from the _ place 
where the product is made or sold. 
Such advertising falls chiefly into 
classes: the “snipe signs,’ which 
are mere job-printing posters, 
usually small in size and casually 
put up, generally without any at- 
tempt to rent the space; and the 
billboards proper, which are 
usually semipermanent and more 
or less sizable structures, which 
pay, or ought to pay, rent for the 
space they use and, in turn, rent 
their board space to their adver- 
tisers. But there is no great differ- 
ence between the two, for the ob- 
jections to one hold for the other, 
and the same objections apply 
to electric signs and advertising 
statuary. 

Admit at the outset that some 
signs are attractive; clever humor, 
handsome designs and colors, even 
noble sentiments, grace the better 
class of billboard—sometimes. But 
exceptionally good _ individuals 
cannot make us love an exception- 
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THIS APRIL debate-of-the-month ; 
a question seldom discussed imparii 
by recognized spokesmen of the dif, 
ing schools of thought. Before the a 
cles were prepared, both princip: 
agreed to having their manuscripts « 
mitted to a neutral “moderator"—} 
tarian Fred W. Reinhardt, distinguis) 
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ally hurtful kind of business. We 
cannot pass a law requiring that 
billboards be attractive, for attrac- 


tiveness is a matter on which none 
of us sees quite alike. Billboards 
which “tell us things we really 
want to know” cannot be pro- 
tected and those which bore or 
annoy us be banned, for there is 
no accounting for tastes. We can- 
not discriminate between outdoor 
advertising that promotes the sale 
of local products, and that put up 
for out-of -State companies, for 
both commit the same offenses. 
We mustn't be deceivéd, either, 
by sentiment, for anyone can 
quote Scripture to his purpose. 
The billboard philosophers are 
canny; if they have an empty sign 
space, they will, rather than let 
it stand empty, put up as a stop- 
gap a notice suggesting that you 
“Attend Church Next Sunday,” or 
“Patronize Your Home-Town Mer- 
chants,” “Have Confidence in Your 
Druggist; He Puts Up Good Pre- 
scriptions,” “Drive Carefully,” etc. 
(These are intentionally mere 
paraphrases; they are not the 
exact wording of any particular 
signs so far as the writer knows.) 
As no special church, merchant, or 
druggist is mentioned, all are 
pleased. Thus do the outdoor- 
advertising companies use your 
name, and with it buy your indul- 





gence. If merchants and ministers 
and druggists did what they ought 
to do, they would demand that 
their professions and prestige be 
not used to give respectable stand- 
ing to a business that uglifies their 
community. 

The strongest argument I have 
ever heard the billboard com- 
panies advance is that were their 
business to be curtailed, many 
thousands would be thrown out of 
work. But the argument is not 
true. The number that would be 
directly affected is comparatively 
small. And the employment of- 
fered by a business does not of 
itself justify the kind of business 
being conducted. Indeed, a Su- 
preme Court has ruled that a nui- 
sance is a nuisance, even if it is a 
vested interest. And it was talk- 
ing about outdoor advertising. 

Businessmen do not need bill- 
boards. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California has for many 
years confined its outdoor adver- 
tising [Continued on page 59] 
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\icago attorney. He was to scrutinize 
om with care, requiring authors to sup- 
y authority for statements of fact and 
asonable justification for all opinions 
oressed. And that was done. It is im- 
obable that a debate on this subject, 
meticulously prepared, has ever be- 
re appeared in a magazine.—Editors. 


f.. ESTABLISHED methods 
of advertising exist because they 
perform a necessary function and 
fill a definite economic need. 

Highly vocal groups of esthetes, 
who seem to be imbued with a 
burning zeal for absolute beauty 
regardless of practical considera- 
tions, seek to discredit and destroy 
fundamental and vital parts of the 
American system of production 
and distribution. 

We wish to point out the men- 
ace contained in this and other 
contemporary attacks on business 
and advertising, because, feeble 
and unsound as are the argu- 
ments, nevertheless they have 
gained a degree of acceptance 
among certain groups often 
through sheer repetition of dis- 
torted or incomplete information. 

Despite the disclaimers of some 
persons that their campaign 
against outdoor advertising is 
only to restrict the medium in 
rural areas, they actually attempt 
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to tax or regulate it out of exist- 
ence at every opportunity, and 
operate under the frank slogan 
“The Billboards Must Go!” 
Determinedly ignoring the com- 
pelling force of economic law, and 
scoffing at the logic of reality, 
some would indict outdoor adver- 
tising upon the basis of what 
seems to me to be unsupported 
allegations which they wish to be 
fact. However, before proceeding 
to refute these charges, a brief 
statement of the fundamental so- 
cial values of outdoor advertising 
may clarify the issue. 
Advertising, an accepted part 
of the machinery of distribution 
is the means by which the pro- 
ducers and sellers of goods and 
services inform potential users of 
the value, nature or kind, desir- 
ability, uses, and advantages of 
the goods or services they offer 
and when, how, and where they 
may be obtained. An economy 
such as America’s, based on the 
principle that any individual is 
free to produce and sell to the 
public any legitimate goods o1 
services, could not long exist 
without practical, effective, and 
widely available means of com- 
municating such information 
Without the right and the 
means to disseminate opinion and 
information, men are free neither 


It Serves a Useful 
Function for Society 


Says Herbert E. Fisk 


Executive Vice-President, Outdoor 
Advertising Asscciation of America, Inc 


to govern themselves nor to earn 
their daily bread, for the process 

of democracy, as well as of all free 
enterprise, depend upon the avail 
ability of avenues of communica 
tion with the publi 
importance to society cf the fun 


Such is the 
tion of advertising. Since that 
function is to 
communication with the public, 


naintain constant 
advertising must necessarily be 
where the public is. In this day 
of the automobile, good roads, la 
borsaving devices in the home, 
outdoor sports, and other acti\ 
ities, it is obvious that the publi 
spends a large and increasing pro 


portion of its time out-of-doors 


Thirty million automobiles a 
count for 500 billion passenger 
miles of travel yearly. 

During the hours spent out-of 
doors, outdoor advertising alone 


is capable of maintaining com- 
munication with the vast, active, 
moving public. During these hout 
the public spends billions of dol 
lars, and is not expo ed to new 
paper, magazine, and radio adve1 
tising, three great mediums which 
depend primarily upon reaching 
people in their home 

The fundamental reason for the 
existence of outdoor advertising 

the relationship between traffic 
and trade, which wa first ac 
curately determined at Harvard 
University under the supervision 
of Dr. Miller McClintock, 


of the Bureau of Street Traffic Re 
earch. This study, 


director 


which wa 
sponsored jointly by the Associa 
tion of National Advertise the 
American Ass Advert 
tising Agencies, and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Ame 
ica, was the forerunner of the 
Traffic Audit Bureau, 


ables advertisers to appraise the 


ociation of 


which en 


outdoor-advertising circulation in 
any market. 

Advertisers who use 
after year find 


outdoo1 
advertising year 
the medium a profitable invest 
ment 
ence with [Continued on page 62] 
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World Champion Distance Flycaster 


As Told to Ralph Baker 


Y.. DON’T HAVE to catch fish 


to enjoy fishing—although, I do 
admit, it does add to the pleasure 
if you do! 

That’s why, to the many of you 
who are planning a vacation in 
America’s Rockies,* I’m going to 
let you in on a secret. If you go 
out for trout, you can double your 
catch, no matter what your pres- 
ent ability may be! 

Angling has 15 million followers 
among the 131 million folk listed 
in Uncle Sam’s census rolls, more 
than all other sports combined. I 
am assuming that you are one 
of those disciples of the all-but- 
sainted Izaak Walton, so let’s talk 
shop. You want to double your 
catch. I promise you that you 
can—if you are willing to put ina 
little work. You’ll have fun doing 
it—and more fun when you wet 
your fly. 

Here’s the recipe in a few 
words: Jmprove your casting, and 
you'll improve your fishing. 

Maybe you are one of the for- 


* Here Rotarian Dick Miller is, of course, 
ever so subtly referring to the well-known 
fact that many readers of this magazine 
are planning to “unlax” going to or com- 
ing from the annual Convention of Rotary 
International at Denver, Colorado's famed 
mile-high city, June 15-20.—Eps 
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tunate mortals who can always 
pack back to virgin waters where 
the fish rush the lure before it can 
hit the water. But most of us 
have to fish in more accessible 
streams and lakes, where the fish 
are “educated.” It takes some- 
thing more than a will to work 
to get fish where others only get 
sunburn. 

I am thinking of a sporting- 
goods store manager who recently 
came up to me when I was prac- 
tice-casting. 

“T can’t see it,” he said. “I’ve 
always been able to get plenty of 
trout without going in for this 
stuff.” 

“That’s quite possible,” I agreed. 
“Where do you usually fish?” 

“Oh, I pack in somewhere back 
where the mob doesn’t go A\l- 
ways get ‘em, too.” 

“Lots of people can’t afford 
that,” I told him. “How’d you like 
to go along with me on my next 
trip—in about a week? Can you 
make it?” 

He went. Hot Creek, in the 
Sierras, where the “mob” cer- 
tainly goes. It’s full of fish, too— 
the educated kind. He saw me 
get the limit by 10 o’clock, and at 
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the end of the day, after trying 
i rything from gnats to worms, 
he had a measly two. He kept me 
up half the night explaining how 
jt was done, and today he is one 
of the most enthusiastic casting- 
club members I know. 

But enough of yarning. Let’s 
settle down to business: To catch 
fish, the kind that have their 
choice of lures, you must cast cor- 
rectly—and that means present- 
ing your lure to the fish so that 
it will simulate the natural move- 
ments of the real insect. 

First, grip the rod correctly— 
with the thumb on the top of the 


cork grip over the reel. Imagine 
you are standing with a huge 


clock face to your right and that 
your rod is the hour hand. Start 
with the rod at the 10 o'clock 
position. Now bring it back 
smoothly to 12 o’clock. Then back 
to 10. Stop a moment at the end 
of each stroke to let the line 
unfold, but when you feel the 
slight tug of the line, apply the 
power again, always evenly. 

The most common fault is too 
long a stroke, but if you will cast 
“by the clock,” you will cure that. 
Tip action is all that you need to 
give a fast drive, a quickly unfold- 
ing line. To achieve this, cast 
with your forearm, not the wrist. 
Forget the old advice to keep the 
arm close enough to your side so 
that you can hold a book against 
your side with the upper part. 
Half the time, natural conditions 
will not permit that position, and 
it’s unnatural anywhere. Relax! 

Now, when you have mastered 
this, add a little casting trick from 
the tournaments. At the begin- 
ning of each forecast and each 
backeast, give your line a sharp 
tug with your left hand. This is 
the trick which first enabled me to 
break the world’s distance-casting 
record, which had stood for many 
years, by nearly 35 feet. Not only 
will this add distance to your cast, 
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which is invaluable in certain sit- 
uations, but, more important, it 
will add power to your cast, en- 
able you to drive through the 
wind, make your line form a nar- 
row loop, and keep it always in 
the air during your falsecasts. 
What is still more—and worth 
many a fish to you—it will drop 
the fly first, with the line and 
leader above, out of the fish’s 
“window,” or range of vision. 

Forget the other casts for the 
moment, and concentrate on this, 
the vertical cast. Practice until 
you can handle the line skilfully, 
without arm fatigue, and then 
work upon accuracy and delicacy 
so that you can drop the fly where 
you will. The object of false- 
casting is not merely to get out 
the line, but to tempt the fish— 
a little closer to the water over a 
certain spot on each falsecast, 
finally dropping the fly on the 
surface like thistledown. You can 
even “dance” it lightly by vibrat- 
ing the rod tip until—well, if it’s 
the right kind of a fly, the trout 
will find it hard to resist. 

“The right kind of a fly,” I said. 
That is important in catching the 
fish. Here’s where a casting club 
can be of great help. There’s prob- 
ably one in your community. The 
fee is very small, and the experts 
will help you with your casting— 
often against your will! And what 
is most important, you'll be on the 
receiving end of a constant flow 
of facts concerning fish and insect 
life and what flies are right and 
when. 

Conditions will 
the local “dope” right along the 
stream you fish. Find out what 
trout have been taking, what flies 
are running, and all the rest of 
the up-to-the-minute news. 

Don’t be discouraged if the re- 
ports are “the trout aren’t biting.” 
A trout is always hungry, and 
he’ll eat whatever can be had with 
effort—BUT 
you have to find out 
what he is eating as his 
5 regular diet when you 
are calling on him. 
Nine-tenths of the time 


vary, so get 
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he is eating nymphs, for insects 
are in the aquatic stage 90 percent 
of the year. 

Study conditions before you be- 


gin to fish—don’t just go through 
the book and try everything. If 
there is no surface feeding, use 
a nymph, and don’t draw it in 
with six-foot jerks, but coil it in 
three-inch loops in your left hand. 
Perhaps it’s a time when certain 
female flies are laying their eggs 
in the water, dying, and sinking 
beneath the surface. That means 
a wet fly. If there is a hatch of 
flies on, adapt your fly to it. 

Believe that trout are color- 
blind if you will, but don’t let it 
affect your choice of flies! Trout 
won't take a brown fly when they 
are feeding on gray ones. I’ve 
made many tests of this—such as 
tying a white fly exactly like a 
hatch of blue dun which was on. 
The trout wouldn't look at it, but 
they struck rapidly at a blue dun 
duplicate. I’ve fed fish in an ob- 
servation pool nothing but white 
moths for a day, and the next day 
thrown in insects of various other 
colors. The fish turned up their 
noses at them, but would snap up 
a white one instantly. 

So find out what they want, and 
give itto them. Early last Spring 
I took our Rotary-sponsored Boy 
Scout troop to one of those trout 
pools where you pay so much per 
fish. Usually it’s easy, but this 


HERE IS the catch in some trout fisher- 
man’s story—and well worth talking about. 
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RELAX, with a firm grip on the 
rod. That's a fundamental rule of 
casting. Note Miller’s method— 
arm tense, but the body relaxed. 


time it happened that the 
trout had been stuffed 
with liver, and were not 
interested in anything the 
boys offered. But I noticed 
they were snapping at a 
hatch of brown moths that 
occasionally landed on the 
water. We managed to 
find a few similar flies, 
and though we had to 
take turns, every boy got 
his quota. “Tame” or wild, 
trout are trout, and you 
have to offer them what 
they want. 

Between the rod and 
the fly come the line and 
the leader. Tapered line 
will give the best re- 
sults, but the important thing is 
the leader. Usually, it should be 
from nine to 11 feet long: in 
murky water you can use a 
shorter one, and in very ciear 
water use the longest leader you 
can handle. A short, heavy leader 
will cause your fly to work un- 
naturally; give it a stiff, delayed 
action. The leader should be 
matched to the line and to the fly. 
To match the line, the butt end 
of the leader should be from one- 
half to three-quarters the diam- 
eter of the line at that point. To 
match the fly, the rule is: the 
smaller the fly, the smaller the 
leader tip. For No. 16 to 18 flies, 
use a 4x leader; for a No. 14 fly, 
a 3x leader; for a 12 fly, a 2x 








leader; for a 10 fly, a 1x leader 
Your equipment need not be 
pensive. In addition to the 
dinary items, your selection of 
flies for Rocky Mountain fishing 
can be small. The following 
sortment should meet any 
quirements: Royal coachman, ( 
orado coachman, pink lady, da 
cahill, mosquito, blue dun, bla 
nymph, stone-fly nymph, lig 
moth, dark moth, and ginger qu 
Don’t forget, though, your ab 
ity to present your fly in a nat 
ural manner is what counts wh« 
nothing seems to tempt them 
There are several casts besid 
the vertical cast I have described 
Each is adapted to some certa 
condition you'll sometime meet 
the right curve, left curve, right 
horizontal, left horizontal, roll 
cast, vertical-horizontal, action 
ized, steeple, galway, mayfly, and 
the nymph actionized. But don’t 
be discouraged. You can work on 
them later. But first master the 
basic vertical cast, and already b 
ahead of the average good angler. 
Well, friends, there you are 
I’ve told you all—well, all you 
need to know except one thing 
Helen Howland Prommel has put 
it into verse—Piscatorial Protest: 


Fill, if you must, the rooms with tackl 
And leave about your rod and cre¢ 
And talk of naught but fish and fishing 
By day, by night, at every meal. 


I'll not complain of muddy waders 
Or fishhooks loose upon the shelf— 
But when you do return triumphant, 
Yow'll have to clean those fish your- 
self. 


Photo: Denver Pos 
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Pax ALONG your camera 
when you set out on that trek to 
Denver for Rotary’s 1941 Con- 
vention next June . . . because 
some of the gamest “shooting”’ of 
your life awaits you there and 
en route on the Western Ameri- 
can and Canadian game pre- 
serves and national parks. 

The buffalo or bison, the ante- 
lope, and the beaver were “‘gone”’ 
in 1900, and the elk and moun- 
tain goats and bears were 
“going.” Yet today they roam 
thousands of acres in ever-grow- 
ing herds, safe from guns—but 
not from shutter clicks. 

Canada has given marshes 
back to the beaver and gained a 
new form of revenue in the furs 
The United States is bringing 
the beaver back, too, as a dam 
builder. Apropos, April 14 to 
19 is to be observed as National 
Wildlife Restoration Week. 

As you struggle with road maps 
and timetables, bear in mind 
that: national parks of Canada 
include Glacier, Kootenay, Rev- 
elstoke, and Yoho in British Co- 
lumbia; Banff, Elk Island, Jas- 
per, Nemiskam, Wawaskesy, and 
Waterton Lakes in Alberta; 
Prince Albert in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain in Mani- 
toba. In the United States, there 
are Yellowstone, Rocky Moun- 
tain (Colorado), Mount Rainier 
and Olympic (Washington), 
Glacier (Montana), Grand Teton 
(Wyoming), Crater Lake (Ore- 
gon)—and still many another 


Photos: James Montz = s; Fred G. Korth; Car nadis an Pacific 
Ry.; Rainier National Park Co.; Dept. of Interior, Canada . 
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Buffalo bull — on a 
Canadian preserve. 
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Moose in Alberta. 
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By Sir Robert Garran 


Former Solicitor General of Australia; 
Past Governor, Rotary International 


., NAMES Bardia, Tobruk, 
Cyrene, Bengasi, leap from the 
headlines. For Australians they 
have a special significance. They 
mean a full army corps of 80,000 
Australian volunteers in action, 
equipped not with British-made 
guns and rifles and tanks, as were 
the ‘“Anzacs” of 1914-18, but with 
their own Bren guns, their own 
tanks, their own machine guns— 
made in Australia! 

Yes, industrialization is the new 
note in Australia. Before the 
present war broke out, manufac- 
turing had advanced from quite 
far down the list to first place 
in contribution to the national 
wealth. Agriculture, for so many 
years in second place, had 
dropped to third, while mining 
slipped from first to second place. 

Sheep were our first contribu- 
tion. The importation of merinos 
by Captain John Macarthur and 
others about 1800 opened up an 
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industry that has contributed 
mountains of wool and mutton to 
the world. Even today, in an area 
only slightly less than that of the 
United States or of Canada, we 
have 120 million sheep. And, by 
the way, they have offered us a 
grim problem, in denuding much 
of our grazing lands, until wind 
and water erosion has become a 
major problem.* 

Wheat became the major crop 
of our cultivated lands, and Aus- 
tralian wheat is still a factor in 
the world’s bread basket, though 
not the headache that Canada 
now has.+ 

An American, who evidently 
thought Australia offered some 
comparison with California in ’49, 
prospected for gold—and in 1851 
he found it. Immediately there 
was a rush for the gold fields, and 
newer and more fields were dis- 
covered. 

This brought about one of our 
first problems: what should we do 
about immigration? We are a long 





*See Saving Soil at Broken Hill, by A. J. 
Keast, THE RoTaArIANn, July, 1939. 

tSee Who'll Eat Canada’s Wheat?, by 
John MacCormac, THE Rotarian, March, 
1941. 





way from that “right little, tight 
little isle” of England, which we 
all call ‘“hhome’”—but we decided 
to keep Australia “white,” even 
though we needed population. 

It was the War of 1914-18 that 
gave the prime push to our indus- 
trial expansion. We knew there 
was coal—quantities of it, ranging 
from Victoria’s brown coal or lig- 
nite to the anthracite beds 
Queensland; with quantities of 
good bituminous black coal 
New South Wales, symbolical! 
enough, centered about Newca 
tle. Also there were mountains 
almost pure iron in South Au 
tralia and abundance of limestone 
We brought the three together. 

The ore from the two gre 
mounds of South Australia — 
named Iron Knob and Iron Mo! 
arch—is brought to Newcastle 
and there converted into ste« 
We had a small Navy two yeal 
ago—only five cruisers (the H. M 
A. S. Sydney, you recall, sank 
large Italian cruiser), but we ar 
now building numerous ships 0 
all classes, from lighter craft t 
destroyers. Australia is deter 
mined to have its own Navy—and 
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cane 
to build it in our own shipyards. In fact, as I have travelled 
ve Not only is Australia the ar- about the United States and Can- 
ed senal for its own fighting forces, ada in recent months, I have been 
en but it is rapidly becoming the continually impressed by the sim- 
source of munitions for the hemi- ilarities between my country and Q 
at sphere. When this war ends and the great nations of North Amer- i, 
S- : Australia’s great plants are turned ica. To begin with, we have the Pee ee = 
@ to peacetime production, there common tie of a common lan- above. and, bottom page 24 = 
o ’ will be a new factor in the com- guage. We have the tie of a com- = 
’ merce of the Eastern world. mon development. We have the 
Yes—in the commerce of the strong tie of an interchange of inet to be formed—or they may 
whole world. Before this war be- ideas. We have a common her call a general election and ask the 
gan, Australia was tendering on itage of democracy and freedom. people to return them to power 
London steel bids—and getting When the six colonies of Aus- by electing representatives who 
them. We were producing 2 mil- tralia decided to form one Com- will uphold them 
lion tons a year. The newest and monwealth, it was to the United Our Federal capital, Canberra, 
best metallurgical processes are in States and Canada that we turned is situated in a Federal capital 
use, and the night skies of New- for guidance in our Constitution. territory—required by the Consti- ti 
castle are bright with our blast The influence of the former is tution to be at least 100 miles 
furnaces and converters. most marked. Our former colonies from Sydney, the capital of New 
: In this development we are re- are called “States.” Our legislative South Wales, and actually 190 
peating what has happened in body we call “Parliament,” but its miles from Sydney. The city is 
America and in Canada. There two houses are the “Senate” and new, built for its purpose, and de- 
the colonies were at first depend- the “House of Representatives.” signed basically by an American 
ent on the countries of Europe for The Senate represents the States; architect, Walter Burley Griffin 
; manufactured articles. But as the the House, the population. But, of Chicago, who won the privilege 
. new frontiers were developed, the following the British and Cana- in open competition. The city is 
older portions became more and dian system, our Prime Minister undeniably a beautiful and serv- 
more commercial, more and more and most of the Cabinet are mem- iceable one. 
manufacturing centers. So it has bers of the House, and when re- Another American—or Amer- 
been with us and so, as I see it, it fused a vote of confidence, they ican-born Australian would be 
will be with South Africa. must resign and allow a new Cab- nearer right—was Minister of 
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Home Affairs when Canberra was 
laid out. He had a_prankish 
humor, and it was well known 
that he proposed to name the new 
city “Myola,” a sound-anagram on 
his name, O’Malley. When, at the 
dedication, the name of ‘“Can- 
berra’”’ was given out by the wife 
of the Governor General, the re- 
lief of the assembled and expect- 
ant crowd was audible. 

It would be indeed remarkable 
if our country and the United 


States and Canada and South 
Africa were not alike. Although 


we Australians look “home” to 
England for acceptance, we have 
taken much in every way from 
Canada and the States. 

In landscape painting we owe 
something to artists of many 
countries— French, English, 
American, and German—but more 
to the freshness and originality of 
a group of young Australian 
painters who studied with keen 
eyes the wonders ,of Australian 
sunlight and the form and color 
of Australian trees. They are 
known as the “Heideberg school,” 
from the picturesque little town 
on the Upper Yarra River, near 
Melbourne, South Australia, 
where they center their work. 

In one field of art, that of black 
and white, especially of cartoon- 
ing, our original masters came 
from America. But we have gone 
far. David Low, perhaps the 
greatest and certainly the high- 
est-paid and freest of all newspa- 
permen, is an Australian. He has 
a life contract with Lord Beaver- 
brook, and draws as he pleases— 
even to caricaturing his boss. 

In writing, we were until re- 
cently about where the States 
was in the days of Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte. Our chief expres- 
sion was in the field of the short 
story and the “bush ballad’— 
songs of the raiders and rough 
heroes of our “bush” or “outback” 
country. These were very like the 
days of the Wild West—and, like 
them, are past. Today novels and 
poetry of distinguished quality 


“WHILE ALL thy dear companions sleep, 
immortalized in lime’’—thus did Mark Twain 
once poetically apostrophize Australia’s 
“living fossils,” for animals of that con- 
tinent are brothers of species that have 
long been rocks elsewhere. Witness (above) 
the koala, a living Teddy bear, and (be- 
low) the furry platypus, with duck’s bill 
and webbed feet. It lays eggs, hatches 
them, and then proceeds to suckle its young! 








are becoming an important part of 
Australian literature. 

Young as we are, there 
field in which I think we 
outstripped Canada, the § 
and Old England herseltf 
field of labor legislation. We 
concentrated on a Fair Deal 
have a Labor party—we have 
Labor governments, not on 
the separate States, but al ] 
the Commonwealth. And we not 
only survived, but prospered 

We have labor tribunals, w] 
have the power to fix mini 
wages and maximum hours 
have not outlawed strikes, but the 
total time lost by them last year 
—which was typical—was ab 
one half day per man per year. | 
know that no Australian indus- 
trialist would want to see the la- 
bor unions abolished. 

Under our present emergency 
legislation, the Executive has full 
power to deal with industries, 
manpower, and everything except 
conscription for overseas. We do 
have conscription for home de- 
fense, and are raising and equip- 
ping a force of 250,000 men based 
on three months’ continuous 
camp training. We have ample 
volunteers for overseas. Besides 
our corps in Libya, our share of 
the Empire air pool is 40,000 
aviators, which we are furnishing 
as needed. The Australian is a 
born flier. 

We recognize, further, that 
when business is turned over for 
a definite purpose, we must have 
one central executive to deal with 
it. Mr. Essington Lewis, of the 
great Broken Hills steel plants, is 
the man and has the power. We 
are not afraid of the word “dic- 
tatorship.” An Australian soldier 
does not feel himself less a demo- 
crat because he places himself at 
the disposal of the nation. Our 
business feels no fear of losing it- 
self when it does the same. As 
Mr. John Curtin, the leader of the 
Labor party, now leader of His 
Majesty’s opposition, said in the 
debate on the emergency bill: 
“We are not afraid of what the 
Government will do with this 
power, but we are afraid of what 
the enemy will do if it is not 
voted.” Our people realize the 
gravity of the situation. 

We have always wished for 
friendly relations with Japan. At 
present she is our best customer. 
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Our first Minister to Japan, Sir 
John Latham, P. C., G. C. M. G., an 
honorary Rotarian, is a former 
Chief Justice of the high court. 
t we are aware of the situation 
our seas. We have to take our 
cautions, because, though we 
at peace with Japan, she has 
d herself up with the coun- 

s with which we are at war. 
When the Japanese Rotary 
Clubs disbanded, we lost a strong 
nd. Rotary was born in Aus- 
lia in Melbourne, in 1921, un- 
r the guidance of the late “Jim” 
iavidson and of J. Layton Ral- 
ton, now Minister of National 
Defense in Canada. Today we 
have 88 Clubs, and extension is 
proceeding as rapidly as sound 
judgment permits. We take Ro- 
tary very seriously “down under.” 
It is a precious thing, and the fact 
that service is our keynote makes 

it of appeal to all classes. 

You have read of the work of 
many of our Clubs in these pages. 
I note that the Rotary Reporter 


finds the work of many of them 
of interest to all Rotarians each 
month 
interpretation of the Four Objects 
of Rotary will never cause you 
shame for us! 

Rotary will continue to grow in 
Australia as Australia continues 
to grow. We have tremendous 
areas still to come into closer set- 
tlement and greater production. 
We have gold and silver, zine and 
copper. We use our lignite to cre- 
ate power. We have pear! fish- 
eries, opal deposits, sapphires. 

We are still young. Our present 
position may be roughly com- 
pared with that of the United 
States at the close of the Civil 
War; with that of Canada in the 
early part of this century. We 
look at the great development of 
the United States in the years 
after the Civil War, and we know 
that we are but at the threshold 
of our greatest development. 

Now we have set our hands to 
the plow to complete a grim and 





and I feel sure that our 


necessary task. That furrow must 
be finished. But when that is 
done, Australia will be free 
equipped as never before with an 
industrial organization, to face a 
greater future 

Rotary has helped us to grow 
up. Rotary will help us in the 
greater tasks ahead. And we look 
forward to helping Rotary 


Keeping Up on ‘Down Under' 


* Significant is it that the 
5 Chicago Daily News. famed 
for its “nose for news,’ re 


cently sent a star reporter to Austra 
lia. Life’s March 3 issue devoted eight 
pages to what’s happening there—but 
few other magazines in North Amer 
ica, at least, have shown an awareness 
of the importance of wartime indus 
trial developments “down under.” 

Numerous books offer background 
material. Especially readable is Paul 
McGuire's Australia: Her Heritage, 
Her Future (Frederick \ Stokes, 
New York, 1939, $3.50). Other books 
are listed in a pamphlet, Australia and 
the United States, by Fred Alexander 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
1941, 25c).—Ebs. 


Map by Joseph C. Sewell 
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A Refuges 


from Poverty 


By Helen Sloan Stetson 


Illustrations by Henrietta McCaig Sta) 














“WE MET Sydney. He... 


H MERICANS are opening their 
homes to European children that 
these may not meet death from 
bombs. This is good. It is the 
way we want it. 

But, speaking as an American, 
what about our own children who 
are being struck down by the dis- 
eases of malnutrition, and whose 
outlook on life is being shattered? 

For such dwell all about us in 
unexpected numbers. I know. I 
have just been harboring an 
American refugee in my home— 
a refugee from poverty. 

Sydney was recommended by a 
New York charity for a free vaca- 
tion ata public camp. We saw his 
story in a newspaper which spon- 
sors these holidays. We read how 
he subsists on bread and tea alone; 
how he sleeps in a crib so small 
that his 13-year-old legs have 
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shone with cleanliness—but he was painfully thin.” 


never been able to stretch out at 
night. We wanted to help a child. 
We couldn't afford to take in a 
British refugee child. We couldn't 
make the necessary promise to 
keep a child for the duration of 
the war. With our affairs as they 
are, we couldn’t even promise to 
keep a child a month; but we 
could open our big, old-fashioned 
house for two weeks to some child 
in need of country air and good 
food. So the story of Sydney 
caught our attention at just the 
right time. 

We met Sydney at the news- 
paper office. He was _ neatly 
dressed in new, contributed cloth- 
ing. He was tall and fair, and 
shone with cleanliness—but he 
was painfully thin. We weighed 
him later that day. He weighed 
85 pounds with his clothes on— 





and Sydney measures five feet five 
inches tall. 

Those two weeks at our hoy 
did put 11 pounds on him. If we 
could have afforded to keep h 
all Summer, we might ha 
turned him into a robust boy. We 
could not, however, and he had to 
return home—and there are those 
who say we did him more harm 
than good, opening his eyes to de- 
cent living and then snatching 
that picture away. 

But was the picture snatched 
away? 

The 11 pounds may, tragically) 
enough, fade away, but some of 
the things Sydney learned will 
stay in his memory forever and 
some day, I hope, he will want 
books on shelves, a garden of his 
own, and other amenities of life 
merely because he knows, now, 
what they mean. 

The first meal with us he asked 
why we burned candles when we 
had electric lights. ‘Only because 
they are pretty, Sydney,” I said. 
He watched the flickering light a 
moment and then said, “Yeah. | 
getchu. I like ’em myself.” A 
very small,thing, of course, but he 
was learning that man does not 
live by bread alone. 

Sydney is not in danger of actu- 
ally starving to death. He is 
among the luckier slum children: 
his family is on relief! Below his 
scale of bread-and-tea diet there 
are plenty of children, of whom he 
told me, who are too weak to rise 
from their beds. Yet Sydney is 
undernourished to a dangerous de- 
gree. He has-spent all his life in 
clinics and in and out of charity 
hospitals. 

But worse than malnutrition is 
the starvation of mind and of char- 
acter which is making him—and 
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vuusands of children just like 
n—dependent upon society for 
ery crumb he eats, every rag he 
ears, every breath he draws. 
Here is what his visit unfolded: 
The first few minutes Sydney 
as in our house were full of rev- 
itions of a decidedly unpleasant 
iture. When the boy used the 
ithroom before dinner, he left 
the door open and used the toilet 
in full view of my own son and 
daughter. He did not know how 
to flush a toilet and his idea of 
hygiene was revolting. This is not 
“nice” subject, but we need to 
know that there are children in 
our cities who have never seen a 
flush toilet; who share a Chick 
Sale affair at the end of a dark 
hall with scores of other people. 


. 


“SYDNEY wolfed his dinner . . . 


played anagrams with the chil- 
dren, seeing at once that Sydney’s 
retarded schooling and environ- 
ment had imprisoned his mind at 
the second-grade level. He could 
not spell r-a-n. More revealing 
was the reaction that caused him 
to stare at us all playing together 
—father, mother, and children. In 
his neighborhood, mothers push 
their children out of the way and 
fathers come home drunk at night. 
He told me so, easily, naturally. 
He also assured me that all rich 
men come home drunk, too. He 
had seen it in the movies. 
Bedtime disclosed some more 
unhappy facts. He had never slept 
between sheets before. He had 
never slept alone, always sharing 
his crib with a younger brother 
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as if we were about to snatch it away trom 


him. Table manners were a dark secret to him. We left them a secret.” 


When I explained proper bath- 
room behavior to Sydney, he 
caught on at once, and we had no 
further trouble. All he needed was 
to be shown the way. 

Sydney wolfed his dinner the 
first night as if we were about to 
snatch it away from him any min- 
ute. Table manners were a dark 
secret to him. We left them a se- 
cret. We were trying to make the 
boy happy. After dinner we 
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He was afraid. In his sleep he 
screamed that first night. 

The days soon fell into a pleas- 
ant routine of play and work as 
Sydney learned our way of living. 
I insisted upon the work. He was 
somewhat indignant at first at be- 
ing asked to help a woman around 
the house, but I pointed out that 
my own children helped, and no 
one got anything for nothing. 

That idea, we soon discovered, 


was sensationally new to the child 

In a few days he was working 
with an industry that put my two 
to shame. More, he was taking 
pride in his work. He showed 
special interest in the kitchen 
running in at the first sound of 
meal preparation 


gadget was a miracle to Sydney 


The simplest 


He had never seen an electric re 
frigerator How could the gas 
range light without a match? The 
garbage can with a step-on lid was 
entrancing. He had never seen a 
waffle iron, an incinerator, a cal 


pet sweeper, a toaster. As to the 
foods he had never eaten—theil 
number ran into dozens Fruit 


and vegetables were strange, not 
always appreciated, stuffs 
The garden was even more un 





known. Sydney did not know 
lawns had to be cut: he had never 
seen a lawn mower. He could not 
imagine where I picked the peas 
and beans until I showed him the 
vines. 

Sydney learned to play badmin- 
ton, and beat us all in no time. 
Bicycling and lawn games were a 
thrill. He had dived into the Hud- 
son hundreds of times, so swim- 
ming in the Sound was no great 
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treat, but he remarked on how 
clean the water was. He had nev- 
er talked over a telephone, so he 
called my friends often for the joy 
of hearing a voice over the wire. 

Almost every daily act that we 
perform without thinking was a 
strange, new experience for this 
child, who, multiplied, lives all 
about us. My children read a 
great deal; they own many books 
and constantly borrow others from 
the public library. Sydney had no 
taste for reading when he came 
to us. He could not understand 
why the children liked books. He 
could not understand, either, why 
they received magazines in the 
mail and he did nat. My son, age 
14, works half days in the town li- 
brary. For days Sydney thought 
Jerry’s job was “keeping books,” 
until we took him to the reading 





ering. Later that day he asked me 
how Jerry got his job. The wheels 
were going round in his head. 
Our choice of music on the ra- 
dio, our conversations, my son’s 
clarinet playing, the piano we all 
attempt to play, but mostly the 
strange fact that we get along to- 
gether—that no one throws pots 
and pans and knives—made a 
deep impression on the child. He 
never ceased asking, “Why?” 
“Why do you do that?” “Why does 
he do that?” He has absorbed a 
great mass of impressions in the 
past two weeks. Some of the im- 
pressions must necessarily stick. 
Sydney is a clean child. If he 
has been one of the filthy mop- 
pets running the streets of Har- 
lem, it is because he has had no 
tub, no shower, and no wash ba- 
sin. All these were wonders he 


“WHEN Sydney went home, he carried two model airplanes my son helped him build.” 


room to see for himself what a li- 
brary is. Proudly Sydney brought 
home a book he could scarcely 
read. He sounded out every syl- 
lable aloud. He was, happily, one 
of us, now. 

This was good, but better was 
the lesson that our son worked for 
his money. Sydney’s spending 
money came from his mother’s re- 
lief check—and promptly went to 
the movie-house cashier. He called 
our son a “dope” for working so 
hard. The visual lesson of what 
Jerry’s work meant set him pond- 
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had never dealt with before. Sev- 
eral times a day he has bathed 
himself. He is clean and he is 
good. His aunt has seen to that. 
The things he does not do right 
are the things he does not know. 
There is, wonderfully, no Dead 
End Kid in him. There is no 
harm in him except for the deadly 
trait of accepting anything given 
him and being satisfied with too 
little out of life. He assured me 
he had no brains, no chance, but 
that he would get along because 
the Government would take care 





of him. I knew that he believed jt. 

I saw red at that point. I told 
him of another boy his age, who 
used to scrub floors in an office 
at 6 o’clock in the morning before 
he trudged four miles — often 
through snow—to school. Whien 
he was older, that boy worked his 
way through the hardest college 
in the country. I told him this 
story about my husband—and 
when I finished, Sydney didn’t 
call him a “dope.” He was catch- 
ing on. 

I don’t want nor expect any 
gratitude from Sydney. He has 
not thought of saying “Thank 
you” for anything we have do. 
That is all right. We didn’t take 
him in for thanks, but—in the bit- 
ter Winter of 1933 my own chil 
dren had to move from a lovely 
home td an unheated New York 
tenement because that year archi- 
tects starved, and my children did 
not expect anyone to help then 
No one did, materially—but for 
every kind word they had 
“thank you”; because they wer 
brought up in the American tradi- 
tion of make your own way, fight 
your own fight, and envy no one 

You might say, from this, that it 
is bad to help these little refugees 
from the slums. It is not! How 
else are they to learn, how else 
are they to get a healthy outlook 
on life, unless we teach them? 

They cannot learn self-respect 
in families long since bereft of 
self-respect. Ethics look mighty 
futile when the stomach is empty. 
So it is up to us to take in our 
own—feed them before slow star- 
vation warps them mentally as 
well as physically, and feed their 
spirits before moral rot sets in. 
Can’t we teach them that there is 
a better way than the handout of 
a dole? That there is joy in mak- 
ing your own fight? 

It is a problem best served by 
individuals and human, not for- 
mal, organizations. There has al- 
ready been too much handing out 
without corresponding discipline. 
Only in our own homes can these 
children learn responsibility, in- 
dustry, and self-respect. 

When Sydney went home, he 
carried with him two model air- 
planes my son helped him build. 
He was inordinately proud of the 
tiny toys. They were the first 
things Sydney had ever created. 

To me, too, they were a symbol. 
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Rotary Is Our Passport! 


By Cesar D. Andrade 


Third Vice-President, Rotary International; 
Former Finance Minister of Ecuador 


a“ 

—_ the frontier, with- 
out any passport, officials told me 
that my Rotary emblem was suf- 
ficient.”” Thus Donato Gaminara, 
then First Vice-President, re- 
ported to the 1935 Convention of 
Rotary International in telling of 
his experiences in the Chaco War. 

While, of course, this is not to 
be taken too literally, it expresses 
the attitude toward Rotary of 
many officials in Ibero-America,* 
just as another anecdote in Vice- 
President Gaminara’s report ex- 
plains how the ordinary man and 
woman feel. This told of an old 
woman who saw his button on his 
lapel as she passed him on the 
street and who, calling him “Mr. 
Rotary,” poured out a prayer of 
thanks for the Rotary help given 
her son, a prisoner of war in the 
enemy’s hands. 

We of Ibero-America are mostly 
of one basic race, yet there existed 
between us the same misunder- 
standings and ruffled national feel- 
ings as existed between us all, on 
the one hand, and the Anglo- 
Americans of North America, on 
the other. I do not say this in any 
disparagement of either of our 
peoples. It is simply that we are 





* Spain and Portugal comprise the Iber- 
ian Peninsula; hence Ibero-America refers 
to lands settled by Spanish and Portuguese. 
It is a term “Latin Americans” prefer. 
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Revista da Semona 


GETULIO VARGAS, President of Brazil, addressing a Rotary Club in his homeland. He has written of Rotary, “—worthy of highest respect.” 


First in a series of three articles on the status of 
Rotary in today’s world is a report on Ibero-America. 


all human, with human failings. 

It was Rotary, however, that 
bridged these small and, for the 
most part, unimportant misappre- 
hensions. It was Rotary that 
smoothed away irritants, that led 
us to consider these matters in 
the light of the truth that, as 
Tonio sings in the prologue to 
Pagliacci, “We are men of flesh 
and blood, at grips with the same 
world, breathing the same air.” 

In the Chaco War that flared 
forth between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the young Rotary Clubs of 
the two countries, with the aid of 
neutral Rotarians of Ibero-Amer- 
ica, organized and carried on for 
over three years the interchange 
of mail between prisoners of war 
and their homes. More important, 
the Rotary Clubs exchanged ne- 
cessities such as overcoats and 
blankets for the lightly clad trop- 
ical soldiers imprisoned in chill 
camps high up the Andes’ slopes 
and, each month, they handled 
some 2,000 drafts each way and 
distributed clothing for an aver- 
age of 2,500 prisoners. 

It is Rotary, today, that is very 
much interested in the old border 
dispute between my own country 
of Ecuador and that of my good 
Rotary friends Fernando Carbajal 
and Andres F. Dasso—Peru. Last 


year, Ecuadorian Rotarians enter- 
tained in their homes a group of 
sons of Peruvian Rotarians; and 
soon a similar visit in the opposite 
direction will be made 

For nearly 50 years the dispute 
between Peru and Chile over the 
division of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica had prevented normal 
diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. It was Rotary that 
removed many minor, personal 
grievances between citizens of the 
two countries and paved the way 
for reconciliation and settlement 
Along the agreed border, the Ro- 
tarians of the area took Armando 
de Arruda Pereira, President of 
Rotary International, recently, to 
visit the monument to peace they 
have erected. Chile’s coat of arms 
bears a single star, and Peru is 
typified heraldically by the sun, 
and the motto engraved beneath 
the Rotary emblem reads: “So 
long as the sun shall shine, so long 
as there is a star to guide us, unity 
will endure between Chile and 
Peru.” 

High on the Uspallata Pass that 
winds over the backbone of the 
Andes and joins Argentina and 
Chile, there stands on the border 
a heroic statue of Christ, blessing 
the peaceful settlement of the de- 
limitation of the borders between 
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A HEROIC occasion: Rotarians unveil the 
plaque with Bishop Jara’s immortal words 
“sworn at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer.” 


the countries. At the dedication of 
this monument, the year before 
Rotary was born in Chicago, the 
Bishop of Chile said: “Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble 
into dust, than the peoples of Ar- 
gentina and Chile shall forget the 
peace they have sworn at the feet 
of Christ, the Redeemer.” For 
many years it was agreed that 
these words should be graved at 
the base—but it was the Rotarians 
of the two countries who finally 
put them there, in 1937. 

How has Rotary done this? It 
has called into its ranks the lead- 
ers in science and profession, busi- 
ness and statecraft, of our various 
republics. It has emphasized the 
four lanes of service, given a new 
meaning to them. But, particu- 
larly, it has instilled fellowship. 

For instance, in Spanish coun- 
tries it is not the custom to use 
first names except with one’s own 
family. Good friends, close friends, 
are still addressed with formality. 
But in Rotary, Herbert P. Coates 
resurrected an old custom of using 
the courtesy title—such as is done 
in court and ultrapolite circles— 
of “Don” followed by the first 
name. So he himself became “Don 
Heriberto,” and I was “Don 
Cesar.” 

But within the past few years 
we have unconsciously dropped 
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into the habit of dropping the 
“Don,” not as a lack of courtesy, 
but because our fellowship has be- 
come so real that we now use first 
names as a matter of course. 

The effect has been to make 
Rotary fellowship so complete 
within our own Clubs that we can- 
not fail to extend it to our neigh- 
bors within our own country—and 
to neighbors beyond borders. 

This linking of our own coun- 
tries in Ibero-America has been 
paralleled by a linking with other 
nations of the world, particularly 
with the United States. For many 
years we had a deep-seated fear 
of “The Colossus of the North,” 
as many of our newspapers con- 
tinually called it. 

When, in 1914, we turned to the 
United States for many of our im- 
ports that had previously come 
from the nations at war, we began 
to learn to know many North 
Americans a little more inti- 
mately. We met them in business, 
and the few we met a little more 
socially were, we thought, the ex- 
ception—for we liked them! After 
the War it was common to hear, 
“The United States for material 
things, but Europe for culture!” 

Then came Rotary—a spiritual 
force.* It brought us an _ ideal 
of Vocational Service—an ideal 
which we needed no less than 
others. We began to realize that 
there was a cultural force loose in 
North America no less than in 
Europe! And through Rotary we 
began to meet Rotarians from 
North America. 

It revolutionized our concept of 
the United States and gave us a 
new light on the spiritual forces 
that existed there. 

Because of the great appeal of 
Rotary to our leaders—as to all 
real leaders—a new order of dem- 
ocratic understanding swept over 
all our continent—over our twin 
continents. J feel sure that the 
Pan-American accord of August, 
1940, which well may be the bul- 
wark of democracy in the world, 
would not have been signed had 
not Rotary prepared the way by 
creating an ambient of mutual un- 
derstanding in the preceding 24 
years! 

And it is particularly fitting that 
the meeting of diplomats should 
have been held in Havana just six 





* See Rotery on the March in Ibero- 
America, March, 1941, RoTaRIAN. 





weeks after Rotary—which hag 
prepared the ground in so man 
ways, all unconsciously, by merely 
developing fellowship of men, of 
ideas, and of ideals—had held jt: 
own annual Convention there 
There is no basic dissimilarity 
between the United States and 
Ibero-America. There is a same- 
ness of the two groups that js 
startling. For George Washington 
you may substitute Simon Bolivar 
or San Martin.* The Constitution 
of the United States was the 
model for many Ibero-American 
documents of organization. 


B. the work of changing n 
is slow, laborious, and ineffici: 
Through Ibero-America the great 
work of Rotary has been the 
“Week of the Children.” Thi 
merely the show place of the work 
done all year through—the week 
when the work of Rotary in child 
health, child training, and the 
inculcation of the Rotary ideal is 
demonstrated. All year is a prep- 
aration for this week. 

Here we see what Rotary does 
in preparing the citizen of tomor- 
row for his difficult tasks of re- 
pairing a world that we, citizens 
of today, are permitting to become 
out of joint. 

President Pereira has taken a 
lead with the “Pan-American 
Clubs” in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In 
the local school, a group of 22 
children, selected by their fellows, 
become “ambassadors,” each from 
one of the 22 nations of the Amer- 
icas, to their fellows. On the na- 
tional holiday of the country the 
“ambassador” represents, he or 
she—there are usually 11 boys and 
11 girls-—presents a program to the 
school of all he or she has learned 
of the country represented. 

I understand that the Rotary 
Club of Miami, Florida, has done 
somewhat the same thing, ap- 
pointing 21 of its members to 
make similar reports: one for each 
republic of the Americas. Perhaps 
we should expand our President's 
idea to include Rotary Clubs! 

If Rotary had done no more 
than awaken the enthusiasm of 
our citizens for this work with the 
children, it would have prepared 
the way for a better world tomor- 
row. But, as I have shown, it has 
bettered the world of today. 





*See Bolivar Began Ii, by Pedro de 
Alba, April, 1940, RoTarRIAN. 
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iroughout Ibero-America, Ro- 
t Clubs are bettering life. They 
have, as I have said, enriched the 
; of their members by linking 
\w citizens in a fellowship far 
ond anything that has existed 
ore Rotary came into our be- 
But that fellowship is not an 
in itself. It is merely the 
ans to many ends. 
Community Service has always 
n a lure and a challenge to 
.ro-American Rotary. I have 
‘ken of the “Week of the Chil- 
n’—we prepare for it in 
ny ways—with our free milk 
nds, which are poetically named 
Drops of Milk”; with health clin- 
ics; with playgrounds and swim- 
ng pools—so many ways that it 
embarrasses me to try to name 
them. Not to try to give you the 
sreatest of community services— 
for to select such would overtax 
the judgment of any Supreme 
Court—but as random examples, 
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let me mention a Rotary Club that 
built a teachers’ training school 
with facilities for 500 students; a 
Rotary Club almost isolated on the 
high plateau of the Andes which 
has established and maintains a 
free dental clinic for the needy, 
with medical service where indi- 
cated. The field of knowledge bet- 
ters from Rotary’s service, from 
schools for the illiterate to grad- 
uate scholarships for the learned. 

It is a far cry from, let us say, 
Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro 
with their wealth of newspapers* 





* Newspapers Link the Americas, by Ro- 
dolfo N. Luque, March, 1940, ROoTARIAN. 
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and cable services to such a town 
as Chile’s Puerto Aysen, which is 
so separated from the mainland, 
situated as it is on the shores of 
the southern channels, that when 
its inhabitants go north to the 
mainland, they do not say, “I’m 
going north,” but, “I’m going to 
Chile!” Yet Puerto Aysen and 
Suenos Aires and Rio are tightly 
linked—all have Rotary Clubs. 

I have said little of Vocational 
Service, but one small story will 
illustrate how strong its force has 
been. A Rotarian told this of him- 
self. He came from a country 
rapidly becoming industrialized, 
and he had a factory, manufactur- 
ing goods which sold in competi- 
tion with the accepted quality 


from the United States. He 
marked his goods: “Made in 
U.S.A.” Then he joined Ro- 


tary. The first thing that occurred 
to him as he read over his Rotary 
literature was: “Am I living up to 
my obligations in my vo- 
cation?” And his answer 
was “No!” So he ceased 
branding his goods with 
a false mark and put 
“Made in This Country” 
in place of the erroneous 
brand. More—he went 


LEFT: Rotary’s President in 
1937-38, Maurice Duperrey, of 
Paris, France, dedicating the 
Chile-Peru memorial to peace 





BELOW: Chaco War (Bolivia vs. 


kets from home which reached 
them through channels opened 
by Rotarians of warring and 
neighboring neutral countries. 


a.’ 


Paraguay) prisoners with blan- 


out and replaced every item he 
could locate. If the customer in- 
sisted on goods made in the 
United States, he refunded the 
purchase price. And not until tl 
was finished did he feel that 
could call himself a Rotarian 
As long as he lived, that man 
was the pride of his city and his 
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whole country as the finest exam 
ple of fair-trade practice in their 
increasing industry 
of this first act, but because it 


not because 
launched him on the path of liv- 
ing for Vocational Service 

Within the past 25 years Rotary 
has made great strides in Ibero- 
America—as witness Revista Ro- 
TARIA, edition in Spanish of THE 
RorarRiaNn, Rotary’s official organ. 
On March 1, 1941, there were 502 
Rotary Clubs in Ibero-America— 
more than twice as many Clubs 
as there were in the entire world 
when our first Ibero-American 
Club was organized in Havana, 
Cuba, in 1916! 

One thing, however, I wonder 
about. Will our Ibero-American 
Clubs ever learn to sing? We sel- 
dom, if ever, indulge in this form 
f fellowship. At present our atti- 
tude is reflected by my own Club. 
Two of us, having visited many 
North American Clubs and there 
enjoyed the singing, urged our fel- 
low members to try it. But one of 
these voiced the objections most 
of them felt. Waving his hand at 
the open windows and the pecple 
beyond, he asked: “What! You 
want us to sing? What will those 
people think—?”’ 
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Says Ralph L. Carr 


Governor of Colorado; Member, 
Rotary Club of Denver 


ee bids Rotary wel- 
come again. 

In 1926 Colorado was host to 
Rotary International, when the 
17th annual Convention was held 
in Denver. A warm and lasting 
friendship was the outgrowth of 
that meeting, for Rotary and Colo- 
rado had—and have—much_ in 
common. Both are young, lusty, 
thriving. Both cherish high ideals 
of service, dedicated to the com- 
mon good. 

And now Colorado and Rotary 
are to meet again. The old friend- 
ship is to be renewed and strength- 
ened at the 32nd annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary International, to be 
held in Denver from June 15 to 20. 

On behalf of the friendly folk of 
Colorado, it is my privilege as 
Governor to welcome you, fellow 
Rotarians, back again to our hos- 
pitable State, which lies so close 
to the warm heart of America. 

I want you to visualize Colorado 
as smiling, sun bronzed, virile, 
energetic, welcoming you with 
both hands outstretched. I want 
you to feel the cordial handclasp. 
I want you to hear, heartfelt and 
hearty, “Howdy, Rotary! My, but 
it’s good to see old friends again! 
And how you've grown since your 
last visit! Hang up your hat. Make 
yourself at home.” 

Most of all, I want you, fellow 
Rotarians, to take the utmost ad- 
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vantage of our proffer of hospi- 
tality. There’s so much to see in 
Colorado. So much to do. 

Those of you who came to the 
Convention in Denver 15 years 
ago know something of what Col- 
orado offers you in 1941. You’ve 
not forgotten, of course, the pleas- 
ant Convention sessions in our de- 
lightfully cool capital city at a 
season of the year when much of 
the rest of the world was swelter- 
ing in mid-Summer heat. 

You'll recall the invigorating, 
sun-bright days. You’ll remember 
the crisp, fresh breezes drifting 
down from the snow-mantled 
peaks that were visible from your 
hotel window. And never, never 
will you forget the cool, restful, 
refreshing nights when, the 
chances are, you enjoyed the ex- 
perience of sleeping under blank- 
ets in mid-Summer. 

All Coloradans like to boast, just 
a little bit, about our climate. For- 
give me, fellow Rotarians, if I add 
my word of praise. I feel it’s some- 
thing worth boasting about, and I 
feel it’s of real interest to you who 
are to enjoy your visit to Colorado 
this Summer. Where else will you 
find the sun shining more than 
300 days each year? The average 
precipitation is 16.62 inches, 
which may explain why our air is 
so dry, exhilarating, healthful, in- 
vigorating. 

You'll find the climate un- 
changed, you old-timers of the 
1926 Convention, so you can tell 
the delegates coming to Colorado 
for the first time what a treat they 
have in store for them. We 
wouldn’t change it if we could, 
for you can’t improve on perfec- 
tion. But our restful, zestful Col- 
orado climate is just about the 
only attraction that hasn’t been 
changed for the better since that 
first Denver Convention of Rotary 
International. 

“What!” I can almost hear you 
exclaim—you who cherish memo- 
ries of happy days vacationing in 
our mountain playlands on the 
way to and from the 1926 Conven- 
tion. “Don’t tell us you’ve gone 


and moved those magnificent ( 
orado mountains!” 

Well, yes ... almost. Again, \ 
couldn’t improve on perfection, 
we did the next best thing. \ 
mae ‘em more accessible.  T! 
inspiring 14,000-foot crests 
Pikes Peak, Mount Evans, and 
Longs Peak are still visible from 
Denver, but now you can rea 
‘em in half the time it took in ’26 
by rail, boulevard, or trail. 

The tumbling mountain stream 
that lured your rod and fly are 
still here. But they’re stocked with 
millions more gamey, fighting 
trout to test your skill. 

The cool, green forest wilder 
ness where you relaxed and forgot 
business worries are still un- 
spoiled. But this Summer you'l! 
find for your convenience and 
pleasure more vacation resorts, 
with every modern convenience 
at your command. You'll find 
more and better golf courses, ten- 
nis courts, swimming pools, trails 
for horseback riding, for hiking 
and climbing. 

Still here, too, are those places 
rich in historic interest, where 
you may tear away the veil from 
the past, to learn of life as lived 
by the ancient cliff dwellers, to 
march with the helmeted Spanish 
conquistadors, to venture vicari- 
ously with the explorers and fur 
traders, to thrill to the rollicking 
romance of the gold-rush days. 
You may see the Indians living as 
they lived before the coming of 
the white man. You may experi- 
ence the thrills of life in the Old 
West by vacationing on a modern 
dude ranch. And all without sac- 
rificing the comforts and conven- 
iences of modern city life. 

Travel adventures begin at 
home, in happy anticipation. I! 
wish I could be with you as you 
spend your evenings planning the 
trip to the Denver Convention in 
June. You'll bring the family, of 
course. And by all means plan to 
spend the family vacation in Col- 
orado before the Convention or 
after it is concluded. 

You [Continued on page 41] 
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How the West Was Won 


SOME SAID it could never be settled. |; was 
too vast, too rough. Mountains and forest 
sands and prairies—they had no end. The Weg 
—'the Great American Desert'—awed these 
few. Others it challenged . . . and because i 
did, one can speed through its limitless magnifi. 
cence today on the finest highways, railways 
and skyways in the world—and can be certain 
that around the next bend will bloom a town a 
fresh as this morning's violets. More than |9. 
000 Rotary folk will do that soon when Rotary 
holds its international Convention for (94) 
in mile-high Denver, Colorado, June (5.29 

And wherever their fancies lead them, they 
will find the blaze marks of the men who won 
the West—the conquistador and the missioner 
. » + the trapper and the trader . . . the gold 
seeker and the cattleman . . . the railroader 
and the teacher. Throughout this long land 
they will see sons and daughters of the pj. 
oneer woman. Sharing his dream, she matched 
her man's stride and mothered the great West, 


La Conquista del Oeste 
ABRE LA MARCHA el intrépido conquistador 


hispano, cuyas huellas frescas sigue el monie he. 
roico . . . vienen después el cazador, el mer. 
cader, el buscador de oro, el ganadero... 
més tarde el ferroviario y el maestro de escuela 
. . « Con ellos avanza la civilizacién por |a lla. 
nura hostil, por el desierto, por la cordillera 
gigantesca y por la selva inhéspita . . . Y la 
pionera, abnegada y valiente, es compaiiera fie, 
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E CABIN in the clearing was the first LA CABANA que se abre pasoenelbosque = THE GOLD PANNER—may be dated 1858, 
ictory in the winning of the West. Many representa la primera victoria del hombre 


these log houses still stand—as Con- civilizado sobre la naturaleza bravia. De 
ontion-goers, on back trails, can discover. estas cabafias todavia hay un buen ndmero. EL BUSCADOR DE ORO, tipo pintoresco. 


the year of Colorado's “strike,” or 1941. 
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PAUL'S PHOTOS 

THOSE mad days when gold was king in LA VIEJA DRAGA a través de cuyos pul- 
do this ge scooped up millions. mones metélicos pasaron otrora dorados te- 


, + Typical of new-old mine towns in this  soros sin cuento .. . Abajo, un tipico pueblo 
ate of many metals is Leadville (below). minero de los "buenos tiempos”: Leadville. 





A CAGELOAD of gold miners 900 feet 
down and going deeper in a modern mine. 


POR EL TIRO de la mina moderna descien- 
de la cuadrilla de mineros en busca oro. 
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On the Bust! 


Vaqueros de Similor 


THE WEST grew up on horseback. Ahorse 
young today. In every other valley from Ca 
Mexico sprawls a dude or guest ranch—that u 
ly American institution which has preserved 
glamour but none of the grimness of the 
Colorado has many—so, around Conventi 
why not turn in at one, don chaps and Stetson 
see the West the best way—from the back 
“gentled" bronc? Need to know your horses? 


can tell a sawhorse from a clotheshorse, you qualif 
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ONQUISTA del Oeste fué obra de centauros. 
Je caballo fué ganéndose, palmo a palmo, 
sa region. De alli surgié el tipo pintoresco 

pnfarron n del ‘cowboy" de pelicula, y alli también, 
Bto al cotidiano vivir del vaquero menos pinto- 
co, pero més real, ha surgido el ‘dude ranch," el 
ganadero que se ha preparado para recibir 

A él aly gente de la ciudad, fatigada 


nuido y ” del trafago moderno, a buscar descanso, 


dias o semanas, en la vida sencilla del campo. 


DENVER ‘‘POSsT’’ 





Roadside Vista 
Un Hato 


Tenderfeet on the Trail 
El Primer Dia 
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"Got It, Pardner?' 
Antes de Ensillar 
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MOTORING above the clouds is a thrill without kind. . . . Trail SOBRE LAS NUBES y en plena regién de las nieves perpetuas, a 
Ridge Road in Colorado supplies it. This car is up 12,000 feet. més de 4.000 metros de altura, serpentea este soberbio. camino, 
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THE OLD and new in ; "7 ae f camp 
Western mountain AY nt >a Nag balla 
trails. Broad roads of ; . 8 hs Bl vy the | 
easy gradient have re- aig nf a hem ship ¢ 
placed the burro path. ‘ \ “uae | (= AL A 
EL VIEJO sendero y la RRB ‘ if cucha 
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IN THE warming roar of the 
campfire — with a cowboy 
ballad chasing chills “along 
the spine—the. broad -fellow- 
ship of the West is at its best 


AL AMOR de la lumbre es- 
Meise Tal tine lt lrdelal- Mer-Valetiola ist: 
tos rusticos ‘provistonales 


THE MOUNTAIN challenged 
. . the man accepted .. . 
and who will win isn't certain. 
A daily drama in the Rockies. 


RETA la montaia ... el hom- 
bre acepta. 2 Quién vencer4? 


PENVER ‘‘POST"’ 





THE GLORIOUS Mount of 
the Holy Cross in central 
Colorado. A highway facil- 
itates pilgrimages to it. 


EL MONTE majestuoso y su- 
gestivo de la Santa “st en 
pleno corazén del Colorado. 








owe it to yourself to escape for a 
week or more from the cares of 
the office. You owe it to the 
“little woman” for her Winter 
months of household routine—and 
just watch it bring back the 
smiles! You owe it to the kids—a 
glorious out-of-doors holiday. 

I can’t be with you as you plan 
your trip to the Convention, but I 
can give you a taste of what’s to 
come. You'll find Denver the ideal 
convention city, with accommoda- 
tions to keep step with your de- 
sires, from convenient cottage 
camps to elegantly appointed ho- 
tels. But everywhere you'll find 
the same cordial spirit of Western 
hospitality. 

A visit to Denver isn’t complete 
without at least one motor trip 
through the city’s system of 
mountain parks. The mountain- 
parks system includes 150 square 
miles of healthful playground, 
connected by more than 100 miles 
of splendid, modern scenic high- 
ways. Overlooking Denver and 
the rolling plains stretching east- 
ward to the horizon is Lookout 
Mountain. On its summit is the 
grave of “Buffalo Bill’ Cody, and 
in Pahaska Tepee Museum close 
by are many relics he collected. 

Through the mountain parks 
the visiting motorist makes the 
thrilling ascent over broad, paved 
roads to Echo Lake, at timberline, 
and thence over the world’s high- 
est mountain highway to the 14,- 
260-foot crest of Mount Evans.* 


Prom the summit a road leads 
down to the historic Idaho Springs 
mining region, scene of the first 
gold discovery in Colorado at 
Gregory Gulch in ’58. Near-by 
Central City presents its annual 
festival in July, a never-to-be-for- 
gotten pageant well worth waiting 
over to witness. 

An hour northwest of Denver by 
any one of three highways lies the 
famed Rocky Mountain National 
Park, visited by more persons an- 
nually than any other national 
park in the United States. Here 
tumbling mountain streams fall 
into gemlike lakes that mirror 
their timbered setting of cool 
green. Alpine flowers carpet 
heights and valleys, and thrive at 
arm’s length from mighty gla- 
ciers. The park is free of poison- 
ous plants, harmful insects, and 


*See page 69 of this issue. 
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reptiles. It is a sanctuary for wild 
life. Animals and birds are pro- 
tected from hunting. 

Mighty Longs Peak dominates 
the eastern slope of the park. 
Thousands annually climb the ex- 
cellent trails from the resort cen- 
ter at Estes Park village to its 
summit. 

From Estes Park the world-fa- 
mous Trail Ridge Road, but re- 
cently completed, crosses the Con- 
tinental Divide. From almost any 
point on the four-mile section of 
its course lying above timberline, 
the visitor may look out and out 
and down and down upon thou- 
sands of square miles of mountain 
and plain. I offer you, fellow Ro- 
tarians, something to write home 
about when you step from your 
car or bus onto a bank of perpet- 
ual snow for a mid-Summer fam- 
ily snowball fight. 

Descending the Divide’s western 
slope, the road leads to Grand 
Lake, Colorado’s largest lake, a 
mile and one-half above sea level. 
Here the Grand Lake Yacht Club 
has the highest anchorage in the 
world, and annually holds a mid- 
Summer Lipton Cup regatta in 
August—another event well worth 
waiting over to attend. 

Your Colorado vacation will be 
incomplete if you fail to visit Colo- 
rado Springs, 70 miles south of 
Denver, and the Pikes Peak sce- 
nic area. When he discovered it 
in 1806, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike 
predicted its precipitous slopes 
would never be scaled, yet every 
Summer thousands of Colorado 
visitors reach its summit by auto- 
mobile highway, by cog railway, 
on horseback, and even on foot. 
You will miss the thrill of a life- 
time if you fail to join them dur- 
ing or after your Convention visit. 

Colorado Springs offers you 
other scenic attractions — the 
Broadmoor-Cheyenne Mountain 
zigzag ‘Ladder to the Skies” high- 
way; the Seven Falls of Cheyenne 
Canyon; the famed springs and 
mineral waters of near-by Mani- 
tou Springs; the grotesque rock 
formations of the Garden of the 
Gods; the Corley Mountain high- 
way built on a railroad grade 
through tunnels and over trestles 
to Cripple Creek’s gold camps. 

Southwest of Colorado Springs, 
easily accessible by rail or high- 
way, is the world-famous Royal 
Gorge. If you’re seeking a breath- 





taking thrill, motor out over the 
world’s highest suspension bridge, 
2,056 feet above the Arkansas 
River, and the railroad winding 
through the depths of the stupen- 
dous gorge. 

In southwestern Colorado lies 
Mesa Verde National Park, where 
the most beautiful, impressive, 
and best preserved of all Ameri- 
can prehistoric ruins are located. 
Here, from five to 20 centuries 
ago, those two brown-skinned 
strange races of the “little peo- 
ple,” the basket makers and the 
cliff dwellers, lived and loved and 
died. A fascinating place, Mesa 
Verde, with relics of vanished 
races, of forgotten civilizations 
crumbled into dust. 


Since north, the visiting 
Rotarian may visit the colorful 
mining towns of Silverton and 
Ouray, travelling the spectacular 
Million-Dollar Highway blasted 
for miles from a sheer wall of 
granite. He may linger at Gunni- 
son for a few days of unexcelled 
angling. He may visit the rich 
fruit region of the Grand Valley, 
centering at Grand Junction, and 
take in the gorgeous spires of the 
Colorado National Monument. 

He may fish in any of the 360 
trout-filled lakes of the forested 
Grand Mesa. He may leave his 
wife and youngsters to enjoy the 
warm pool at Glenwood Springs 
while he, perhaps, packs into the 
wilderness paradise of the Trap- 
per’s Lake country. At Meeker 
he may make arrangements to re- 
turn during the Autumn for some 
of the finest big-game hunting in 
North America. He may take in 
the baths at Steamboat Springs, 
swinging back over the Continen- 
tal Divide at Rabbit Ears Pass, 
taking in the fishing streams of 
North Park before crossing Cam- 
eron Pass to return to Denver. 
And still he will have seen but 
half of Colorado. 

Of such things, fellow Rotari- 
ans, are lasting memories made. 
Come to Denver in June with your 
families, prepared to see new sce- 
nery, to make new friends. I ex- 
pect to be here to greet you, to 
offer you, in Colorado’s behalf, 
pleasure as you like it...or 
merely rest. 

Colorado welcomes you 
again. Hang up your hats. Make 
yourselves at home. 
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Letters foom 


XXXX 


A convict looks back at his wrong turns, 
and tells men how to steer boys straight. 


Some BOYS make good and some go 
wrong. But why? That question both- 
ered Rotarian Jos. D. Engelbert, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, so much 15 years ago that 
he became a probation officer without 
pay to learn more about delinquent 
boys. He did. Of the 50 boys assigned 
to him then, many now hold responsible 
positions. But one went to a State 
penitentiary. To discover wherein he 
had failed to help this boy—now a man 
—as he should, Rotarian Engelbert 
wrote a letter inviting the convict to 
speak frankly about the whole matter. 
The answer was surprising—so surpris- 
ing that Rotarian Engelbert has made 
available his own letter and excerpts 
from the letters he received. They tell 
a story that has significance for every 
father, every Big Brother, every mem- 
ber of a Rotary Boys Work Committee. 


Care of Ohio Penitentiary 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dear XXXX: 

No doubt you will recall or remember 
the writer, who was a probation offi- 
cer of the Juvenile Court, and who tried 
in vain to help you lead a good honest 
life while under probation to me from 
the Juvenile Court of Cincinnati, and 
how I managed to get you entered in 
the amateur boxing tournament at the 
Cincinnati gymnasium, thinking that it 
might get you to lead a different life. 

Well, XX XX, as a member of the Boys 
Work Committee of the Cincinnati Ro- 
tary Club, which have been meeting 
about twice a month, trying to solve the 
boys’ juvenile-delinquency problem, I 
thought perhaps a letter in your own 
handwriting and in your own way, tell- 
ing of how, when, and why you became 
a juvenile case, would help us. 

If you thought I tried to help you, 
please state frankly why you think I 
did not succeed. If your home and 
school environment had anything to do 
with your going wrong, and if you have 
any suggestions to offer as to just how 
we can improve the delinquent-boy 
problem, we would be indeed glad to 
have you express your honest opinion. 

Tell us why you left school, and how 
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and why you were taken to Juvenile 
Court the first time, and what you think 
of the juvenile work, and how you think 
we could help other boys from lead- 
ing a life of crime; a letter from you 
I am sure would be a great help to us, 
and would be very much appreciated. 
May I inquire personally when your 
term expires, and whether or not you 
have fitted yourself while at the peni- 
tentiary for any vocation or trade, when 
you are released? 
Accept my best wishes for your good 
health. 
Sincerely, 
Jos. D. ENGELBERT 
Probation Officer 


Serial No. XXXX 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Engelbert: 

Your earnest letter of the 15th sur- 
prised me, coming as it did out of the 
distant past. I have thought of you 
and your Big Brother work many times 
since the days when you tried to guide 
me through the darkness. 

I believe, sir, that I can best supply 
the information you desire if I answer 
your queries, not in the order you set 
them down in your letter, but in the 
sequence in which the events occurred. 

First, however, allow me to state em- 
phatically that my home environment 
was in no way responsible for my down- 
fall. That environment produced not 
only a convict, but a policeman. My 
brother is and has been for many years 
a member of the Police De- 
partment. 

I quit high school because the prin- 
cipal attempted to discipline me for 
being slightly tardy one morning. The 
tardiness was no fault of mine, and I 
had attended school six and one-half 
years without once being absent or 
tardy. The principal ordered me to 
remain one hour after school; I refused 
to undergo the punishment because I 
felt then, as I do now, that it was un- 
just, thoughtless, and unnecessary. I 
remained away from school without my 
parents’ knowledge, roaming the woods 
and fields with my .22 rifle and my dogs. 





“I REMAINED away from school, roaming the 
woods and fields. . . . After several weeks | 
grew careless and let a policeman see me.” 


After several weeks I grew careless and 
let a policeman see me with the rifle. 
He arrested me, rode me in the police 
patrol wagon to the 6th District Station, 
where I was ordered to appear in Ju- 
venile Court the following morning. 
The Juvenile Court told me to return 
to school. But when I went back to 
school, the principal handed me a with- 
drawal blank and told me to sign it. 
Thus ended high school for me. 

That marked definitely the beginning 
of my downfall. I drifted along several 
months, was arrested for helping turn 
in a false alarm one Halloween night, 
but was released by the Juvenile Court. 
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About a year after I’d left school, three 
other boys and I started to California 
in a stolen car. We were apprehended 
in Illinois and returned to Cincinnati, 
where the Juvenile Court placed me 
under probation to you, Mr. Engelbert. 

You ask me if I think you tried to 
help me, and why I think you failed. 
Of course I know you tried to help me, 
sir; you failed because you were work- 
ing with worthless clay. You request 
frankness; therefore, I shall tell you ex- 
actly why, how, and when you lost my 
confidence. 

It happened the night of the amateur 
tournament you mention in your letter. 
As if I shall ever require a reminder 
of that night! I was a frightened, un- 
trained, inexperienced kid, climbing 
through the ropes to face an older, more 
experienced opponent. I remember how 
the cigar smoke in the place cut my 
lungs; I remember how the crowd 
begged and booed for action; I remem- 
ber how heavy my hands got, how weak 
my legs; how tired and weak my body. 

After the final round I went to the 
wrong corner, and the crowd roared 
with laughter, and they raised my op- 
ponent’s arm, and I stumbled alone 
from the ring. The place seemed to spin 
like a motion-picture film gone haywire, 
and my head was an exploding comet; 
but I stumbled alone down to the chill 







“AFTER the bouts... I hun- 
gered for an arm around my 
shoulder, a few kind words 
you offered me food!” 


Illustrations by 
Robert A. Graef 


of the empty locker room 
hausted, defeated, and sick of heart and 
mind, I crouched down there alo 

) , 


thinking in my little-boy mind that 


and Sam and Dad didn’t give a 


about me because I had lost. I supp 
we all lost something that night \f 
the bouts vou wanted to e my I 
int me oOo some p! ice oO ea | } 
rere for an arm around shoul 
i ev nd words, a tiny n e naet 
standing ind you offered me f i! 

The story from here I en 
in the ( 1inal Court reco ind in 
mv hear This Cl ) ‘ 
12th in 13 that I have spent nd ba 
and only by the ¢ ice of G ive l 
escaped a worse tate 

It probably would be comforting te 
my ego if I could blame omeone or 
some definite event for my misspent 
life, but when any doubts enter my 


mind on the subject, my mirror prompt 
ly dispels them 

You inquire, sir, if I have any y 
gestions which I think might be of value 
to vou in your boys’ problem In 


humble opinion the problem you are 


seeking to solve is of greater import 
to this nation than world peace \nd 
it is to men like you, and your Rot 
Club Committee. that this countr 

turn for a final intelligent solution of 


the problem. However, I might offer a 
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few tips which you can take for what 
they are worth. 

A delinquent boy who boasts and 
blusters is probably suffering with an 
inferiority complex. Try putting your 
arm around him and giving him a little 
brotherly love and _ understanding. 
Speak roughly to him and watch his 
stubborn reaction, but speak kindly and 
sympathetically to him and see if the 
tears don’t rush to his eyes. Then you 
can reach his heart. 

Every delinquent boy has a secret 
ambition and aim in his life, I believe. 
No one has ever to this day asked me 
what was my ambition and I was al- 
ways ashamed to mention it because it 
seemed so impossible of attainment. 
Like reaching for the stars. 

My ambition was born before I had 
ever learned my A B C’s,,and it grew 
and grew inside of me, and I couldn’t 
talk about it because I feared that peo- 
ple would laugh at me, ridicule me for 
wanting the stars. I had to come to 
a prison cell, where every handicap 
and odd was against me and where 
life didn’t matter any more—and there 
I dared reach for the stars and learned 
they weren’t an unattainable, after all. 

So I believe that every boy who comes 
to your attention has a secret ambition 
toward which you could set him driv- 
ing willingly. And I believe just as 
positively that you shall never, never, 
never succeed in making a boxer or 
drill-press operator out of a dreamer. 
No boy who loves books and study and 
poems and Nature should ever come to 
a felon’s lot—but even if he falls to that 
estate, he shall not remain for always. 

I further suggest that when you ask 
a boy to tell something about other 
boys, you instantly cause him to dis- 
trust you. Give the kid credit for in- 
telligence enough to reason that if you 
ask him to snitch, you also ask others 
to snitch on him. And finally, I say 
seriously, that every time you let a boy 
be confined in or any other deten- 
tion place, you down him to a life of 





crime. ... 

My sentence expires in 1955, but I 
have been eligible for a parole for sev- 
eral months. My case shall be heard 
again in January, but I suppose nobody 
except myself and my ageing parents 
care much whether or not I am paroled. 
Yes, Mr. Engelbert, of course I have 
tried to study and better myself, and 
if the Y.M.C.A. night school or the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati night classes will 
let an ex-convict enroll—but you are not 
interested in my dreams, and any way, 
the Parole Board may very easily inter 
my hopes... . 

Thank you, sir, for thinking of me 
again. I have ever thought of you as 
a friend and have cherished the mem- 
ory of your kindness to me. Both 
friends and kindness always have been 
scarce elements in my life. 
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Best wishes for the complete success 
of you and your Rotary Club Committee 
in your great work. 

Sincerely and humbly, 
XXXX 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Friend: 

I have here your superlatively kind 
letter of recent date, and I am pro- 
foundly grateful for your so patently 
genuine friendship, but, sir, I am moved 
to remark that your letter evokes in 
my mind as much astonishment as it 
does pleasure and gratitude. 

May I inquire, sir, how you arrived 
at the rather singular conclusion that 
I have developed the mind of a writer? 
I recall that I was particularly careful 
to avoid mentioning in my previous let- 
ter anything directly indicative of my 
literary efforts and aspirations... . 
There exists in my mind no shadow of 
a doubt that I can achieve more than 
ordinary success as an author, of so- 
ciety, if the Parole Board will accept 


“WHEN I WAS a boy of 10, I stood terror 
stricken and watched a little girl drowning. 
. . . Something threw me from the pier.” 


its just pound of flesh and let me pet 
started before “institutionalization” 
snuffs the flame of ambition and hy 
I shall know about that next mont! 

You speak of God in your lett 
Sometimes I am visited with an 0, 
whelming conviction that God has h: 
my hand always. Once, when I wa; 
boy of 10, I stood terror stricken on 1 
ferry landing at the foot of Hazen Str: 
and watched a little girl drowning 
the whirlpool below the pier. 17 
child’s mother fainted and fell at ; 
feet, and fear of death paralyzed me, b 
Something threw me from the pier, ar 
the child’s arms encircled my neck fr 
behind and her legs locked around n 
waist and we both went down. 

I confess that I tried to break loose 
but I couldn’t. I travelled 20 feet wit 
her through deep water and laid her 
on the rocks, and I could not swim fiv: 
strokes. God ??? I ran away when tl 
crowd gathered and they all said I wa 
brave and modest. . . . Since then deat} 
has slapped my face more than once and 
instead of shrinking from it, I have 
slapped back in sheer defiance and 
death has passed me by; and today | 
know that my God has a task for me 
to perform and that He has spared me 
and trained me in the hard school of 
experience so that I may perform His 
task well. 

Sir, I cannot believe that after all 
these years you “just happened” to com- 
tact my life again. Your letter came 
as a slap on the back, a little push for- 
ward, at a time when I was sorely, 
sorely in need of friendship and en 
couragement. ... 

Please excuse my scribble. It is aw- 
fully cheering to have someone in whom 
I can sort of confide. .. . Your friend 
ship is a beacon shining in this dark 
ness which has so nearly enveloped me. 

Humbly and gratefully yours, 
XXXX 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Friend: 

Sir, have you heard of my recent good 
fortune? The Parole Board considered 
my case several days ago and surprised 
me by granting me a parole to take 
effect April 1. I suppose that after 
seven years in these shadows I should 
be greatly elated over the prospect of 
an early release, but I’m not. I realize 
that the really important question for 
me to consider is: What shall I do with 
my freedom? My prospects are nil, my 
assets negligible, and my limitations 
loom up like some insatiable monster 
waiting to devour me. But I shall re- 
fuse to be devoured... . 

Again I want to thank you for your 
interest and kindness and to assure you 
that it is my desire to prove myself 
worthy. I hope to see you and thank 
you personally on April Fool’s Day. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
XXXX 
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LTHOUGH Boswell's Life of Samuel 
Johnson (the best of all biographies and 
the best of all books to read in bed) is 
famous mainly for its almost steno- 
graphic reports of Johnson’s conversa- 
tions, occasionally somebody said some- 
thing to him that is as good as anything 
he said himself. One day when Johnson 
was 69 years old, and he and Boswell 
were on their way back from church, 
Johnson was “accosted” on the street by 
a respectable elderly gentleman. At first 
the Doctor did not recognize him, but as 
they walked along together, the early 
days came back to mind. His old- 
new acquaintance was Oliver Edwards, 
whom he had not seen for 49 years, but 
they were college mates, and had been 
fellow students at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. The amazing thing is that al- 
though they both lived in London, they 
had not met for nearly half a century. 
I suppose Edwards had hesitated to ap- 
proach the great man. Their conversa- 
tion is, of course, fully reported by Bos- 
well (Good Friday, April 17, 1778), but 
the best thing said was not by Johnson. 
Edwards remarked, “You are a philoso- 
pher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried, too, in 
my time to be a philosopher, but, I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always 
breaking in.” 

Although one cannot read that with- 
out smiling, the remark has eternal and 
almost universal significance; its impor- 
tance was instantly felt by Boswell, who 
told it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund 
Burke, and others, who were each 
deeply impressed. Every Rotarian 
should, of course, own a copy of Bos- 
well’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Let me 
Suggest that you buy the very con- 
venient edition in one volume edited by 
one of the foremost Johnson scholars in 
the world, Professor C. B. Tinker, of 
Yale University. 

Well, Mrs. Angela Thirkeil, whose 
charming novels of English social life 
are having such a wide circulation in 
America, has just published a new one, 
the title of which is Cheerfulness 
Breaks In. 

The thing that must surprise Hitler 
even more than the courage and tenac- 
ity of the English people is the fact that 
every day in England during this fright- 
ful war cheerfulness keeps breaking in. 
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English humor seems to be character- 
istic of all classes in London and else- 
Where. This book by Mrs. Thirkell is 
one more illustration of it. 

* * * 

I am very glad that the American pub- 
lishers have issued the “Definitive Edi- 
tion” of Rudyard Kipling’s verse. This 
volume is the first and the only com- 
plete edition. The publishers also call 
it the “final edition” because it contains 
“every poem he ever wrote” with 13 
new ones that have never before ap- 
peared in book form, and a good many 
that now for the first time appear in the 
United States. Among the 13 I am pleased 
to see the one To James Whitcomb 
Riley. Riley spoke to me about this, and 
naturally did not attempt to conceal his 
gratification. It was written in 1890. In- 
cidentally, I do not find Kipling’s gener- 
ous and witty poem to the undergrad- 
uates who formed the Kipling Club at 
Yale. Gouverneur Morris brought the 
manuscript to me. It was_ printed 
(with Kipling’s consent) in the Yale 
Literary Magazine for May, 1896, and 
was reprinted and fully discussed by 
Julian Mason in a pamphlet (1937) pro- 
duced by the Yale Library Association, 
with a copy of Kipling’s handwriting. 
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TYPOGRAPHER Douglas C. McMurtrie, who 
“in a lively, entertainingly popular way” 
has written of Printer Johann Gutenberg. 





Of all Kipling’s poems, so many of 
which will never be forgotten, there is 
none I like better than The Song of the 
Banjo. 

Another complete collected edition of 
a great English poet who died the same 


year (1936), Alfred E 


Housman, is so 
important and so interesting it should 
be in every Rotarian’s library. With 
Kipling, Housman, and Yeats gone, 
there is no great (strictest sense of the 
word) English-writing poet living. Of 
Housman’'s poems there is perhaps none 
more poignant than the introduction to 
his Last Poems: 


We'll to the woods no more, 

The laurels all are cut, 

The bowers are bare of bay 

That once the Muses wore; 

The year draws in the day 

And ‘soon will evening shut: 

The laurels all are cut, 

We'll to the woods no more. 

Oh we'll no more, no more 

To the leafy woods away, 

To the high wild woods of laurel 

And the bowers of bay no more. 
* . 7 

The Poet Laureate John Masefield, 
who wrote an intensely interesting 
booklet concerning his memories of the 
great Irish dramatist John Synge, has 
published a little book mainly in verse, 
Some Memories of W. B. Yeats. If all 
Irishmen were like Synge and Yeats, and 
all Englishmen like Masefield, there 
would be no quarrel or hatred between 
the two countries. 

* * * 

To go from grave to gay, Mrs. Helen 
McLanahan Husted, an American who 
has lived in England and taken an hon- 
ors degree at Oxford, is the author of a 
charming little volume called Timothy 
Taylor—Ambassador of Goodwill: The 
Story of an English Boy. This is particu- 
larly interesting today not merely be- 
cause of the relationship between Great 
Britain and the U. S. A., but because so 
many American families (including that 
of the author) have taken English chil- 
dren as members of their households. 
This story in verse is full of humor and 
cleverly rhyming lines. The father of lit- 
tle Timothy is a British airman in action, 
and sends the small boy to New York 
as an ambassador of goodwill. The 
child’s emotions on seeing America and 
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Americans are well portrayed. The ex- 
cellent illustrations are the work of 
A. Mireur. 

a * * 

Rex Stout, the reliable murder novelist, 
has got out a new thriller which I con- 
fidéntly recommend. To be sure, Nero 
Wolfe, heavyweight detective static 
champion, and his milk-drinking ath- 
letic secretary, Mr. Goodwin, do not ap- 
pear. He has created, however, the 
gentleman detective, Tecumseh Fox, the 
hero of two preceding novels, Double 
for Death and Bad for Business. I like 
this one, The Broken Vase, better than 
its predecessors. Rex Stout is a learned 
and versatile writer, interested in every- 
thing in the universe. I wonder if he 
intends to have a list of detectives with 
animal names! I hope so. First Wolfe, 
then Fox—perhaps he will collect an 
all-animal team, which years ago always 
followed hard upon the year’s selections 
of all-American football teams. 

+ * * 

I welcome to these pages a new book 
by Walter Buchler, author of a volume 
called How I Toured the World on Noth- 
ing. It was a little less than nothing, for 
he began by borrowing ten pounds 
sterling; in four years of travel he 
earned 3,000 pounds by writing and pho- 
tography. In a little book he told how 
he did it. He also tells his readers how 
they can do it, but it is possible that it 
won't work with others any more than 
in the second line of Longfellow’s poem: 


Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
to which the only answer is, “Oh, 
yeah?” 

Well, in this new book, Hirayama 
Takes a Chance—A Japanese Romance, 
Mr. Buchler writes a thriller. The book 
is a combination of realism and mys- 
tery. It represents also the rapid 
changes that are taking place in Japan, 
socially, morally, every way. Inasmuch 
as Japan has a particular interest for 
Americans in the 20th Century, this 
book is far more than just another ex- 
citing romance. I have never been in 
Japan, but while reading this story I 
feel as if I were living there. 

* * * 

Wings for Words, by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie (illustrated by Edward A. Wil- 
son), is just the thing many of us were 
looking for. In a lively, entertainingly 
popular way is written “The Story of 
Johann Gutenberg and His Invention of 
Printing.” Now almost everyone who 
reads has heard of the Gutenberg Bible, 
but most of them (including me) know 
very little of Gutenberg. Mr. McMurtrie 
has the requisite scholarship and the 
requisite knowledge and understanding 
of the Middle Ages, but he also has the 
ability to express this scholarship and 
knowledge in a simple way, so this book 
might be regarded as a juvenile if it 
were not for the fact that every chapter 
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tells me important things that I did not 
know. One astonishing thing about 
printing is that books of the 16th Cen- 
tury were often printed so much more 
attractively than the average book of 
today. 

The tremendous speed of thought 
germs has always interested me. We 
know that the grapevine route in widely 
scattered villages often moves with per- 
haps more speed than accuracy. But 
how account for new thought germs 
moving from one nation to another long 
before there were any methods of rapid 
locomotion? It seems as if they must 
have travelled through the air, even as 
flu germs used to cross the Atlantic 
faster than our air Clippers, seize hun- 
dreds in New York at 8 o’clock in the 





HELUIZ WASHBURNE, who with Anauta has 
told the story of an Eskimo woman in an “as- 
tounding book”—Land of the Good Shadows. 


morning and by 3 in the afternoon bowl 
over hundreds of persons in Michigan. 
I find Wings for Words filled with in- 
formation that I, a bookman, ought to 
have known, but did not. 

* * * 

Land of the Good Shadows, by Heluiz 
Chandler Washburne, the wife of a Win- 
netka, Illinois, Rotarian, and Anauta 
(illustrated), is “The Life Story of 
Anauta, an Eskimo Woman.” There is 
a foreword by the late Sir Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, every word of which should 
be read before beginning the book. Sir 
Wilfred has said more in his two pages 
than can be found in many long books 
and longer (they seem so) speeches. 

Anauta was born on the northern part 
of Baffin Island away in the high lati- 
tudes of the Arctic Circle. She has spent 
the latter part of her life in what has 
been called our industrial civilization. 
Her own life must seem to her the 
shadow of a dream, but it is a good 
shadow. It is impossible adequately to 


describe this book, because, as Sir 
fred says, Anauta is unique; there 
person in the world like her. No 
der the Eskimos loved Grenfell 
always loved them. They appars 
have solved one of the greatest of 
problems: how to live together wit) 
fighting. The locusts solved that 
turies and centuries ago. “The lox 
have no king, yet go they forth al 
them by bands” (Proverbs XXX). | 
true that the more simple and elen 
tary, the more wisdom? Isn’t it inte: 
ing that a family of insects have 
more sense than what are called the 
ilized nations of men? The locusts h 
made their world safe for democ: 
This astounding book shows us hoy 
Eskimo looks at our “civilization”; w: 
I would rather live in the United Sta 
of America than in the Arctic Circle, 
though I know we ought to be ashan 
of ourselves. 

* * * 

It may be a little too soon to prepars 
for the next Winter season of gra 
opera—only it isn’t; because if you ha 
a victrola, you can try out in the silenc: 
of your room, and with no one to d 
turb you, all the grand operas and all 
the symphonies. Innumerable are thx 
“guides” to great music, but this latest 
one I especially recommend because of 
its slender size, because it describes not 
only the stories of the operas, but also 
the music, and because it gives ever) 
reader the proper preparation to enjo 
intelligently the greatest operatic wor! 
of genius. This little book is by Ernest 
Hutcheson and is called A Musical Guid: 
to the Richard Wagner Ring of the Nib« 
lung. It tells the story of each of the 
four operas, it explains the motifs, and 
gives enough of the score; it contain 
just what we ought to know. I wish | 
could play the piano; but now while | 
am playing the only instrument I know 
I take comfort in what Oscar Wilde said, 
“I hate the typewriter, but the type 
writer, when played with expression, is 
better than the piano played by mem 
bers of the family.” And ignoramus as 
I am, no one loves music more than I 
Last Friday in the Metropolitan Opera 
House I heard Das Rheingold and to- 
morrow I shall hear Die Walkiire. And 
I am quite sure I shall not be the only 


Rotarian in the audience. 
+ * *” 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
Cheerfulness Breaks In. Angela Thirkell. 
Knopf. $2.50.— Rudyard Kipling’s Verse 
Doubleday, Doran. $5.— Collected Poems 
Alfred E. Housman. Holt. $3.—Some Mem- 
ories of W. B. Yeats. John Masefield. Mac 
millan. $1.25.—Timothy Taylor. Mrs. Helen 
McLanahan Husted. Coward-McCann. $1.— 
The Broken Vase. Rex Stout. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.—Hirayama Takes a Chance 
Walter Buchler. Useful Publications. 523/4 
Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C.4, 
England. $2.—Wings for Words. Douglas 
Cc. McMurtrie. Rand, McNally. $2.—Land 


of the Good Shadows. Heluiz Chandler 


Washburne and Anauta. John Day. $3.— 
A Musical Guide to the Richard Wagner 
Ring of the Nibelung. Ernest Hutcheson 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 
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Lightweight Dust Mask. 
f comfortable, nonirritating mask for 
workers in dusty atmospheres weighs 


A new type 


less than half an ounce. It consists of 
pad of cotton gauze, covering the nose 
nd mouth, held in place by a soft- 
olled aluminum backing. The gauze 
s easily and cheaply replaced when 
necessary and the aluminum backing 
in be readily made to conform to the 
shape of the face. 


Plastic Pump. For handling dilute 
acids and other corrosive solutions, a 
new liquid pump has a cylinder ma- 
chined out of transparent synthetic plas- 
tic. Not only are corrosion problems 
avoided, but also all parts of the pump 
are completely visible at all times to 
check their operation. 


Smoother Sailing. Vibration in ships 
propelled by Diesel engines is mate- 
rially reduced by a new type of magnet 
coupling between the engine and the 
propeller shaft to replace present me- 
chanical couplings. The new device 
resembles an electric motor whose ar- 
mature is connected to the engine while 
its field magnets are connected through 
the necessary gears to the propeller 
shaft. Pulses of power from the engine 
are absorbed in this electrical coupling 
and thus vibration of the ship is mini- 
mized. 


Seasoning in Reverse. Urea, valu- 
able as a fertilizer and as an ingredient 
of synthetic resins, is proving useful 
to improve seasoning of lumber. When 
a solution of urea is applied to the out- 
side of green lumber, the normal proc- 
ess of drying is apparently reversed 
and the inside of the piece dries first. 
3ecause the chemical in the outer layers 
of the wood keeps them slightly moist 
during the drying process, checking and 
splitting which usually accompany sea- 
soning are largely avoided. Urea is 
odorless, nontoxic, and nonstaining, so 
that its presence in the lumber is in no 
way objectionable. 


Fluorescent Instrument Panels. The 
latest development to protect the eyes 
of aviators flying at night from even 
the tiny glare of electrically lighted in- 
strument panels, is ultraviolet lamps, 
generating invisible rays, to actuate flu- 
orescent markings on the instrument 
dials. 


Ice Cubes for Industry. A new auto- 


matic freezing machine supplies ice for 
industry in uniform pieces frozen in 
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vertical tubes and automatically cut to 
size as they slide out in a thawing sec- 
Freezing 
ice in small pieces is quicker and more 
efficient than freezing large blocks and 
breaking them up for use 


tion of the operating cycle 


Heat Insulator. A new method of 
washing sulphur dioxide out of flue 
gases to prevent contamination of the 
atmosphere yields, as one of its possible 
products, zine oxide as an extremely 
lightweight powder. This fluffy powder 
has been found to have a heat-insulat- 
ing value comparable with commercial 
insulators, but its low weight per cubic 
foot and its fireproof qualities suggest 
it may find a useful place for itself. 


Miles of Glass. In one continuous 
run of 600 days, a plate-glass furnace of 
the Ford Motor Company produced a 
total of more than 42 million square feet 
of glass in one uninterrupted ribbon. 
The longest previous run without stop- 
ping was 139 days. 


Air-Conditioned Printing. Because 
the dimensions of paper vary with 
changes in humidity, printers find that 
air-conditioned workrooms and paper 
storage reduce waste in fine printing re- 
quiring two or more impressions. Air- 
conditioning equipment soon saves its 
cost in time and spoilage where color 
work is done. 


Submarine Spotters. Aviators who 
detect submarines, mines, or other in- 
teresting objects in the sea are reported 
to be marking the spot by dropping 
aluminum powder on the surface of the 
water. The aluminum powder, which 





THIS electron micrograph (magnification 36,- 
000 times) of a typical precipitated calcium 
carbonate used as a pigment in paper coat- 
ing shows it to be made up of tiny elongated 


is the same as that used in aluminum 


. 
paints, floats as a brilliant silver spot 


and is easily found again 


Resin from Turpentine. A better resin 
than that which Nature makes in pine 
trees is being produced synthetical 
from turpentine. 


oO most natural resins for use in va 


It is reported superior 


nishes and enamels 


TNT from Petroleum. Produc 

of toluene, essential raw material fo 
the explosive TNT, has been started 

a new plant in Houston, Tex., whose 
output can be converted to some 
million pounds of explosive annually 
This is one of many plants which 
soon be turning out this essential de 
fense material. Toluene is normally re 
covered from the coking of coal to make 
gas and coke, a process whicl supplied 
the needs of World War I, but Amer 
ica’s vast petroleum industry will 
greatly amplify the amount available in 


the present emergency 


Better Peach Crops. 


trees in Georgia sometimes do not get 


Because peat 


cold enough Winters, they fail to get 
going promptly enough in the Spring to 
yield good crops. About 1,000 hours of 
Winter temperature below 45° is found 
to be necessary to give the trees prope 

rest. Because artificial Winter is costl 

to produce when Nature fails to provide 
enough, scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have sought 
simpler, cheaper ways to give'the trees 
a Spring tonic. 
with a chemical 
ortho-cyclohexyl-phenol—the 
not need to pronounce it—has been 


Spraying in the Spring 
known as dinitro 


trees do 


found equal to 200 or 300 hours of cold 
in promoting the peach crop 

Stopping Steam Corrosion. Corro 
sion of steam pipes and return lines is 
said to be minimized or prevented en 
introducing tiny 
amounts of a corrosion-preventing chem 
ical into the steam mains. The chemi 
cal, a derivative of 
“quachrom 
into the main in direct ratio to steam 
flow by a special type of pump devel 
oped to feed a proportioned dose 


tirely by measured 


glucose called 


glucosate,” 1S introduced 
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crystalline prisms massed together to form 
groups having extremely porous internal 
structures and rough external surfaces. Note 
the depth of field and the clear definition. 
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Rotary in The Philippines 


By George A. Malcolm 


Attorney Generat of Puerto Rico: Pas. Governor, Distinct 81 


Al... spending 33 years of my life 


in the Orient, I have gone to a new 
field of endeavor in the Caribbean. I 
arrived in Manila, The Philippines, an 
impetuous young college graduate de- 
termined to enter the so-called American 
Colonial Service for a career. I left Ma- 
nila a_well-seasoned, white-thatched 
official. 

It has been a worth-while adventure 
From a front row in the audience, but 
privileged occasionally to prompt the 
actors, I have seen a great drama un 
fold, seen Nippon expand into a vast 
Japanese Empire, seen China slowly find 
unity, seen The Philippines evolve into 
near independence. And also I have 
viewed the growth of Rotary Interna- 
tional in this region—have been per. 
mitted to organize Clubs in the most 
prosperous city in the world and in the 
Manchukuo of The Philippines, and have 
planted the Rotary seed in the “largest 
city in the world.” 

As probably all know, Rotary came 
to the Orient two decades ago, to Manila 
in January, 1919, to Shanghai in July 
of the same year, to Tokyo in October, 
1920. These turned out to be progres- 
sive and pioneering organizations in 
their respective lands. 

The Rotary Club of Manila is truly 
representative of a cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Manila, with a population in 
the metropolitan area of one million, is 
the capital and metropolis of the 7,000 
islands and islets that extend for 1,000 
miles and more from Japan’s Sho Antau 
Su Island in the north to British North 
Borneo in the south, and collectively 
constitute the Commonwealth of The 
Philippines. Located as Manila is at the 
crossroads of the Pacific, the east and 
west there meet, the medieval and the 
modern exist in pleasing contrast. Ma- 
layan, Spanish, and American cultures 
have here blended. In such an atmos- 
phere it was inevitable that Manila 
Rotary, the only service club in the 
city, should take its place in the front 
rank of Rotary Clubs. Its record shows 
that Manila Rotary should be placed 
first not only in time, but also in ac. 
complishments. 

From Manila after the lapse of some 
years Rotary spread to Cebu and Iloilo, 
important communities of The Philip- 
pines to the south which good naturedly 
contest for the honor of being termed 
the second Philippine city. They are 
commercial centers that serve the large 
islands on which they are located. Each 
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is rich in historical background. To 
Cebu came Ferdinand Magellan on his 
circumnavigation of the globe to lose 
his life on near-by Mactan and to leave 
the cross of Catholicism. In [Iloilo is 
found one of the oldest churches in The 
Philippines. 

Again an interval and then Rotary 
crossed the channel from Iloilo to take 
root in the beautiful little city of Baco- 
lod. In the surrounding country live 
the rich sugar barons, who consider 
shiny limousines, glittering diamonds, 
and champagne indispensable as prime 
necessities to hospitality. Bacolod has 
displayed the same spirit in a restrained 
Rotary manner principally in commu- 
nity service. When it came time for me 
to present the charter to the far-away 
Club of Davao, in the so-called Manchu- 
kuo of the Island of Mindanao, what did 


wy 
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Bacolod do but charter a 15-passenger 
airliner, take it off its regular run for 
a couple of days, and escort me in true 
gubernatorial style to Davao. 

At this point in Rotary’s history, while 
acting as President of the Rotary Club 
of Manila, I was called upon to organize 
the Philippine District previously loose. 
ly joined to China. Four Clubs in a 
District of 16 million people was a piti- 
fully weak showing. So a Rotary sur. 
vey was initiated which resulted in dis- 
carding certain localities from consid- 
eration, in placing question marks after 
others, and in the organization of four 
new Clubs—in Baguio, Davao, Dagupan, 





and Dumaguete, later to be joined 
friendship, if not in District, by Ag 
Guam. 

Baguio is the city to which | refer 
as the most prosperous place in 
world. Located in the mountains no 
of Manila, it is the Summer capital 
The Philippines—in reality of the | 
ent. Nature, as if to compensate n 
kind for the tropical heat and samen 
of the lowlands, has bestowed her fay: 
on Baguio with a lavish hand, includ 
a Temperate Zone air to revive 
guests, and, although we usually m 
tion this only in whispers, a world rr 
ord for a 24-hour rainfall of 46 inch 
Then still not satisfied, Nature | 
dumped rich mineral deposits into ne: 
by mountains and streams. 

Into such a region came Rotary 
unify Americans, Filipinos, and oth 
nationalities, to unify stern Governm¢ 
officials, optimistic gold miners, a: 
gaping tourists. At the organizati 
meeting 65 clamored for the 35 ps 
mitted classifications; within the ye 
the former figure was reached. On: 
hundred percent attendance at meetings 
became the rule, not the exception 
Rotary was made for Baguio, as Baguio, 
truly the most prosperous city in the 








world, was, I believe, made for Rotary. 

Baguio not only organized itself, but 
also it did a neighborly job for near-by 
Dagupan. There you have practically 
an all-Filipino Club, proving that while 
the memberships of other nationalities 
are desirable, they are not indispensable 
to success. 

About the same time Cebu, aided and 
abetted by Bacolod, sponsored .the 
Dumaguete Club. Here was an entirely 
different atmosphere. Here was a cul- 
tured background furnished by Protes- 
tant Silliman University. Once again 
Rotary had joined town with gown. 

The Manchukuo of The Philippines 
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which I have twice figuratively men- 
tioned is Davao. It is situated in the 
southeastern part of the great and rich 
Island of Mindanao. It is thus named 
because through Japanese initiative and 
industry the region is pretty well dom- 
inated commercially by that nationality. 
To organize a Rotary Club in such a 
region required a little tact. But after 
a couple of false starts the job was done. 
Around the luncheon board in Davao 
now sit Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Americans, and others, learning that 
fundamentally man is alike. 

In any campaign, I suppose, momen- 
tary disappointment must come. Par- 
ticularly had I hoped to add to my 
“trophies” by organizing a Rotary Club 
in “the largest city in the world”—Zam- 
boanga. This beauteous North Sea Is- 
land paradise contains 1,059 square 
miles, almost equal in area to the State 
of Rhode Island. Assisted by the same 
young man who had helped to organize 
Bacolod, now a businessman in Zam- 
boanga, one Christmas I headed a Ma- 
nila junket to the south. A meeting 
was held in the San Ramon Penal Farm 
near Zamboanga, and a bountiful lunch- 
eon was served by some of my friends to 
whom as a Justice of the Supreme Court 


CROSSROADS of the 
Pacific is Manila, and 
its Rotary Club is 
a truly cosmopolitan 
one. East and West 
mingle (left) at a 
Club ladies’ night. 


I have given free board and lodging for 
fixed periods of time. No Club resulted 
—but I have not given up hope. 

But now I am in Puerto Rico, having 
clippered across the Pacific via Guam, 
which now has a Rotary Club, too. 
Puerto Rico has a history markedly 
similar to that of The Philippines, and 
is almost next-door neighbor of Cuba, 
where was held our 1940 Convention 
last June. I did not arrive a stranger, 
for Club President “Chino” Rodriguez 
and other hospitable Rotarians were 
here to welcome me and to excuse my 
mistakes. But often my thoughts flit 
back to The Philippines. I am con- 
vinced that Rotary International can 
fulfill its mission in a peculiarly effec- 
tive manner in the Orient. So, as we 
were wont to say out there, “Mabuhay 
Rotary,” meaning not only “Good-by,” 
but “May good fortune attend Rotary.” 
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ERECTION of this home for the poor took many beggars off the streets of Iloilo. The com- 
munity Rotary Club, which was organized in 1933, gives the institution financial support. 
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THE PENAL colony near their city was the scene of a recent meeting of Davao Rotarians 
and their families. For presentation at a colony athletic meet, the Club gave a trophy. 





OUT IN the Pacific some 1,500 miles from The Philippines is Guam, where a Rotary Club was 
formed in 1939. Here Author Malcolm presents the Club’s charter—a role taken many times. 
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The Scratchpad Man Goes to 


A Movie Party tor Denver Orphans 


i THOUGHT the roof would go any min- 







on a tour of a dozen orphanages and more orderly, more appreciative vd of 
ute ... would bulge up and blow away nurseries. Things doing everywhere! youngsters. That held true e) after 
with a grin on its face as roofs do in Gay giggles zealous scrubbing the show when beaming businessmep 
Mickey Mouse movies. After all, you can’t vigorous brushing. This was the big day. filled all the young arms with S ol 
fill a theater with 1,200 youngsters, show At about 8:30 A.M., according to my candy. 
them a hilarious moving picture, and ex- “turnip,” a trolley coach stopped at the Work? A party like this takes lots, py 
pect them to sit quiet as mice before “home” in which we then were. Three Denver Rotarians always come ough 
Christmas. You wouldn’t want them to. other coaches, ten streetcars, and five to a man (as Rotary will see w! he Ps 
But, whoa me, I’m way ahead of my busses were all doing likewise at the 12 are hosts to its 32nd annual Co) tion, é 
story. It should begin here: One day a other “homes.” With each vehicle came June 15-20). One provided the streetcars 


few weeks ago my Editor asked me how 

I 1ike children. 
“Sleeping,” I quipped; then hastily 

added, “I love’m.” 

“Then Denver, 


“Good!” he concluded 


Colorado, is your next stop. It’s time for 
Club’s big annual theater 


We want the 


the Rotary 
party for orphan children 


a Rotarian “host.” Bing! Bing! Honk! 
Honk! and the great fleet landed the 
army of children and their 74 supervis- 
ors at “The Paramount.” 

You could have heard a pin drop when 
a smiling Rotarian stepped through the 
stage curtains to welcome the children. 
You couldn’t have heard a load of lumber 


and busses at cost. Another don 
show. Almost every member ha 
signment—and did it. The staff 
theater gave its morning free. 
Youngsters, oldsters—everybod 
happy time. It’s funny, but so 
the sight of happiness is hard 
At least that big business chief 











BEDS mus' 
the old re 
break the 


story. You get it. Take Scoopy along. drop a few minutes later when a cartoon fooling me when, rubbing his eys |  P 
Dogs love kids, and vice versa.” comedy and the Cowboy from Brooklyn hairy fist, he mumbled, “Guess I got some 4° 
Choof! and we were there! Up at the called up geysers of treble laughter. But cigar smoke in it.” ; oe 


crack of dawn over Denver, we set out 


All photos by Harold E. Cooley 


don’t mistake me. Never was there a 


aie! 


—THE SCRATCHPAD Man 





, TROLLE 
first. Nine 


HILE the 
below) stc 








HITTING the floor at sun-up, girls in the Colorado State Home i 
Dependent and Neglected Children scramble into their best clothe 
Below: These eight young men know that chores must be done 
holiday or no. But what of it? Soon they'll be sitting in pl 


SHE'S HERE, boys!—-the day of the big Rotary theater party. In St. Clara's 
orphanage, as in 12 other Denver “homes,” ears get a superscrubbing. 
Below: The tots eat their breakfast first. They're going, too—if, like these 
misses, they are old enough. The big girls will take care of them. 





must be made, rooms tidied up before breakfast. There’s fun in 
e old routines this morning—because the Rotary Club is going to 


the the bus will be here in ter 
break them... and, at best, orphan life has far too few breaks. 


ute peek. “‘We want to look 


ee etmaecame 








. 


SMA TROLLEY COACH rolls up and the little ones file in 
MMMirst. Nineteen vehicles are picking up the children. 


SET DOWN at the theater marquee, the children stream into the foyer in orderly f 
No horseplay, no pull-hauling here! All stay in their own groups, mind their adv 


HILE the Cowboy from Brooklyn yipees across the screen, Rotarians 


EVERY youngster emerges with a gift, some candy, ond a popcorn ball 
(below) stack candy and toys in the lobby and await the great exodus. 


Various religious groups are represented—Catholic, Piv.estant, and Jewis! 

















BUNDLING UP the hundreds of younger tots, arms full of toys, is a job, but “LOOKIT what we got, Mister.’’ These are happy girls. Some 
the 74 supervisors manage it well. Scoopy doesn’t seem to be helping. them warm snow suits. Now they have some toys—of their 








POLICEMEN are big brothers today. They stop all traffic . . . steer the SUSIE has had such a good time she doesn’t want to go home—but the 
swarms of children io safety . . . and squat to look at their presents. This assurance that there'll be a party next year soon soothes her. Belo 
officer is in charge of the detail directing traffic around the big show. The Scratchpad Man shows how they spun tops "When I was a 
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Districts Asked to To each Rotary Club 


Discuss Enactments as been sent a book- 
}| 
let containing Pro- 


posed Enactments and Resolutions to be 
considered at the Denver Convention, 
June 15-20. The Board of Directors has 
recommended to all District Governors 
that these be discussed fully at the Dis- 
trict Conferences, so that the represent- 
ative on the Council on Legislation, 
which meets during the international 
Convention, will be guided by the 
wishes of his respective District. 


Club Dredges A swimming pool 
‘Ole Swimmin’ Hole’const ructed many 

years ago in Hart- 
FrorD, COoNN., has been dredged and 
cleaned under the auspices of the Ro- 
tary Club. When first flooded, stumps 
and stone walls were left, giving some 
sources of danger, which the Rotary 
Club has now removed. 


Dust-Bowl Clubs “Drought _ stricken, 
Send Aid Abroad 8'asshopper  in- 

fested, and _ dust 
blizzard,” Governor Howard Yost, of 
GRAND IsLAND, NEBR., calls his Rotary 
District, the 120th—but it tops all other 
Districts in contributions to the Rotary 
Relief Fund at present. Evidently, 
Rotarians there know what suffering 
means! 


U.S. Club Calls An international in- 
on Mexicans tercity meeting took 

members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Et Paso, Tex., to JUAREZ, 
Mexico, recently, where they were 
greeted by high ranking officers of the 
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diplomatic and Army corps of both 
countries. A signal honor paid to Ro 


tary was the playing of the Mexican 


national anthem, which is permitted 
only on official occasions or by special 
permission, such as was granted here. 
A feature of the program was a wel- 
coming address in English by the Mex 
ican President of the JuAREz Club, and 
a program, completely in Spanish, by 


members of the Et Paso Club 


Now You See It— A boom in matches 


Now You Don't! followed THE RorTar 
IAN Week program 


of the Rotary Club of Terry, Mont A 
paper containing 15 questions on the 
current issue of Rotary’s official mag- 
azine was given each member, to an- 
swer “true or false.” Then, on applica- 
tion of heat from the matches, the cor- 
rect answer, which had previously been 
written in invisible ink, appeared on 
the paper. 


Far from boring are 
the figures published 
by the MANHATTAN, 
KANS., Rotary Club which show that 
since the local Chamber of Commerce 
was formed, 144 of its 233 directors have 
been Rotarians, 18 of its 22 presidents 
have been Rotarians, and 14 of its pres- 
ent 27 committee chairmen are Ro- 
tarians. 


Kansas Statistics 
Not Always Dry 


‘What Makes a Inspired by the ar- 
ticle of that title on 


GOOD Town?’ ; 
page 22 of the Jan- 


uary RorTaRIAN, the Rotary Clubs of 
LINDSBORG and OTTAWA, KANs., have un- 
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Send 5 Pupils on Three b nd oO 


Caribbean Tour & with a span 
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the five to go Stops will be made in 
Cuba, Panama, Canal Zone, and Colom 
bia 


‘Outpost Club’ Started as a club of 


Meets in London Fp tate 


d Rota 


\\ 
land, the “Inter-Allie 


of London now includes refugee Czech, 


French, Belgian, and Dutch Rotarians 















THE Rochester, Minn., public schools 
include the Oral Deaf School, for 
the hard-of-hearing and deaf pupils. 
For several years the Rotary Club 
of Rochester has been interested in 
this school and recently presented 
the School with a hearing-aid set 
To the left is shown the President 
of the Rochester Rotary Club, James 
Drummond, presenting the set to Mrs. 
Miller, principal of the Oral Deaf 
School. One of the pupils is pictured 
above, listening to sounds now 
made audible to her by the new set. 
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THE ROTARY CLUB of Woodruff, S. C., underwrote credit for 20 4-H Club boys by endorsing notes for one white-faced Hereford for each. 


living in and around the British cap- 
ital. The club, which is not official, 
since most of the Rotary Clubs repre- 
sented have ceased to hold charters, 
meets fortnightly on Monday. The de- 
cision of the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International to issue cards to 
bona fide members of Clubs thus dis- 
banded does, however, permit a certain 
linking of these unwillingly former Ro- 
tarians and the world movement of 
Rotary. 


The first troop of 
Boy Scouts of 
BRACEBRIDGE, ONT., 
CANADA, is sponsored by the Rotary 
Club. Further activities include service 
to crippled children of the area. The 
Club recently celebrated its fourth 
birthday. 


Canadians Help 
Cripples, Scouts 


Realizing that a 
physical handicap is 
often the forerunner 
of a social maladjustment, the ELiza- 
BETH, N. J., Rotary Club’s exceptionally 
complete plan for handicapped children 
stresses a full and complete social life. 
The 58 children who were treated last 
year, including crippled, heart afflic- 
tions, mental disabilities, hard of hear- 
ing, and impaired sight, are also led 
in a planned program of play and out- 
ing, which not only benefits them phys- 
ically, but also prepares them for a part 
in the world. 


More Social Life 
for Handicapped 


Daytona Beach Riverside Park, 
which forms’ one 


Park a Peach! ; 
side of the main 


thoroughfare of Daytona BEACH, FLa., 
was divided into sections during the 
year-end holiday season and local civic 
and service organizations vied among 
themselves for the best decorations. Of 
course, the Rotary Club won the first 
prize of $50. And, also of course, the 
money was turned over to the needy. 


Student Exchange Despite war, the ex- 


Still Active change of students 
with other countries 


still continues—but now more of the 





United States visiting students come 
from Latin America, writes Dr. G. H. 
Grueninger, secretary of the Foreign 
Student Exchange of Fraternities. Be- 
sides help in financing exchange of stu- 
dents, Dr. Grueninger suggests that Ro- 
tary Clubs can help foreign students to 
become acquainted with the American 
way of life away from the campus and 
show an active interest in the “stranger 
within our gates.”” Dr. Grueninger is a 
member of the Rotary Club of GREEN- 
CASTLE, IND., classification, “Education.” 
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BLUE AND gold streamers link the tables 
with a central Retary wheel emblem at this 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Puente, Calif. 


‘Durham County 
will be literally 
swarming with hogs 
in a few years,” boasts the Rotary Club 
of Port Hope, OnT., CANADA. All because 
it loans two pigs to nine country boys, 
each of whom returns two pigs at the 
end of a year and retains the increase. 
The new pigs are, in turn, loaned anew 
by the Rotary Club. 


Rotary Puts ‘Two 
Pigs in Every Pen’ 


Climax of the an- 
nual dinner for the 
football squad of the 
SOMERVILLE, N. J., High School, tendered 
by the Rotary Club, was a visit by the 
senior tackle of the Princeton Univer- 
sity team, and movies of the Princeton- 
Army game. 


A Thrill for 
Football Heroes 


Although its annual 
effort for raising 
money is not pos- 
sible, the SwWaANsEA, ENGLAND, Rotary 
Club has raised funds for its “auxiliary 
fund” by gift—and has presented a ra- 
dio to every minesweeper based at 
SwansEA, £100 for the R.I.B.I. Ambu- 


Special Wartime 
Rotary Activities 


te 


lance Fund, 3,000 books and magaz 
for sailors, Boys Work donations, 
other usual _ activities. . . . Lumsdon 
Taylor, holding the classification 
“laundries” in the SUNDERLAND, | 
LAND, Rotary Club, has started a plan 
whereby leftover and _not-callec 
clothes, of which every laundry ha 
store, will be made available for 
raid victims. 

The mobile canteen furnished by the 
Rotary Club of Bompay, INp1IA, is 
daily service at the docks, for tro 
passing through. ... Over 50 percent 
of the members of the Newport, FE 
LAND, Rotary Club are engaged in 
unteer war work. ... The LovucGut 
OUGH, ENGLAND, Rotary Club rai 
£ 233-19-7 for the war and Rotary 
bulance fund at a garden féte. 
DuRBAN, SouTH AFRICA, Rotarians and 
their ladies are codperating with othe 
groups to make women and children 
évacués feel at home. 

SALE, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians made 150 
medical cupboards for military hospi- 
tals and 50 splints. They used a con 
mercial shop of one of their fellows and 
report the joint work a splendid boost 
in fellowship. Nearly one-fourth of 
the membership of the Narrosi, Kenya 
Rotary Club have joined the military 
forces. Others are actively engaged in 
war welfare work. SELMA, ALA., 
Rotarians gathered and shipped 8&4( 
pounds of clothes for use of war vic- 
tims in Britain. 

Recognizing the valuable services of 
Rotarians who expend their scanty gas 
oline ration in getting servicemen home 
after regular services are suspended, 
the War Office of Britain has arranged 
to allow extra supplies to Rotarians e1 
gaged in this work. The SHEFFIELI 
ENGLAND, Rotary Club has opened 
Sunday Evening Club for men and 
women of the services, there being no 
other amusement for them. British 
Rotarians are planning to “adopt” the 
destroyers received from the United 
States, which are being named f« 
towns in both countries, usually havin; 
“sister” clubs. 

The Rotary Clubs of Portugal have 





BACALOD, Philippine Islands, Rotarians’ wives entertained representatives from the eight Clubs of District 81 at their meeting at Bacalod. 
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1d an unusual amount of work with 
ugees, both Rotarians and others. 
t this additional work has not slowed 
wn regular activities in the slightest. 
e Rotary Club of Oporto held a 
ealthy baby competition” at which 
0 layettes were distributed to needy 
thers. In addition, ten life insur- 
ce policies payable at the age of 21 
ere presented to ten of the babies 
osen by lot. . The Rotary Club of 
‘IGUEIRA DA Foz has been host to Ro- 
rian refugees sent to the town by the 
thorities, as well as all war refugees. 


After flying from 

Canada, Air Marshal 

William A. Bishop 
et Brig. Gen. H. A. Dargue, of the 

United States Army Air Corps, at a din- 
er meeting of the Urica, N. Y., Rotary 

Club. Four hundred Rotarians and vis- 
ors were present. 


Wings Link U.S. 
and Canada 


Cuban Rotarians Not content with 


Give Traffic Signs providing prizes for 
the three best stu- 


lent maps of the municipality for the 
pupils in the local schools, the Rotary 
Club of ARTEMISA, CUBA, presented the 
city with traffic signals and street signs. 


Guatemala Club [I order that one 


Gives Scholarship Poy. carefully — se- 
lected, may complete 


his secondary and professional training, 
the Rotary Club of GUATEMALA CITy, 
GUATEMALA, has offered a scholarship 
covering the necessary expenses. 


South African Girls The Capetown, SouTH 


Share in Aid Arrica, Rotary Club 
has a fund to aid fa- 


therless girls. A number of those pre- 
viously helped and now employed have 
sent in subscriptions because they want 
to pass on the aid to others. 


The Rotary Club of 
PEUMO, CHILE, re- 
ports a social and 
financial success attending its fiesta 
which raised funds for the paving of 
the main plaza of the city. 


Chileans ‘Pave 
Way'—Literally! 


Several Rotary Clubs 
in Sweden are coop- 
erating to supply ac- 
tive aid to Norway. The Rotary Club 
of FitrpstaD is raising money for wooden 
houses, and the StocKHOLM Club is rais- 
ing money for furniture with which to 
furnish them. 


Swedish Clubs 
Help Norwegians 


Boys of the MECHAN- 
icvu.Le, N. Y¥.,- 45 
Club found that not 
only will local Rotarians lend money for 
seed and tools for their crops, but that 
each member takes a personal interest 
in one of the farm boys and visits with 
him several times during the year. The 
loans made last year were all paid in 
full after the harvest... . Believing 
that the youth of Pike County would be 
the entering wedge in teaching soil and 
crop betterment, the Rotary Club of 
PIKEVILLE, Ky., sponsored an essay con- 
test on a subject chosen by the county 
agent—a Rotarian. More than 750 pa- 


Clubs Aid Boys, 
Pike County Soil 
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pers were received, from which ten 
were selected by repeated grading, and 
from these the five winners were chosen 
by the agricultural department of the 
State University At the Club meeting 
where the prizes were awarded to con- 
test winners, 
community were also guests 


leading farmers of the 


Texas Clubs Hear Rotary Clubs of 
Future Ranchers MARFA and ALPIN! 


3 were enter- 
tained recently by vocational agricul- 
ture students. \t Marra they told 
“Why We Want to Be Ranchers,” but 
at ALPINI 
branched out and disclosed 


some of the boy speakers 
other secret 
ambitions, such as civil engineering and 
a yearning for Annapolis 


Rotary Club—but “4 Rotary Club with 


No Town for It! a meeting place and 
a limited member- 
ship that is always full plus a waiting 
list, yet without a town t 
is the TurKEY Rwun, INp., Rotary Club. 
Limited in size by their meeting place, 
the historic State park at Turkey Run, 
the 50 members meet weekly, with the 


o represent, 


nearest member coming two miles, and 
five members driving 18- miles every 
Wednesday. 


Plans Museum The international 


to Help Schools Rotary Club of 
MADAWASKA, Me_., U. 


S. A., and EpmunpsTon, N. B., CANADA, 
has undertaken to help local schools 
by sponsoring a museum. Extracurric- 
ular activities are limited, and the Ro- 
tary Club hopes to broaden them in this 
way. Any object of natural history or 
historic merit, or samples of products 
not easily found along this border, wil! 
be gratefully received by the Club. A 
mimeographed statement of the kinds 
of material desired will be sent any Ro- 
tary Club on request. 
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STATE Governor Moses towers above his 
host, President W. E. Miller, of the Dickinson, 
No. Dak., Rotary Club (at his right), at 
“Ladies’ Night,” recently celebrated there 
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BROADCAST over KVOA was this meeting 
of the Tucson, Ariz., Rotary Club, when the 
famous “Richfield Reporters” radio team 
visited it. ‘Reporters’ wear gay bandannas 











SKATERS of Cashmere, Wash., can and do 
thank the Rotary Club for this rink, with 
lights, loudspeaker, benches, and warming 
hut. The rink is part of recreational center. 





THE “ROMPING ROTARIANS” of Ponchatoula, La., unbeaten softball team, in their romper 
uniforms. Many Rotary Clubs have softball teams, but few have as colorful a team as this. 
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Rovania NS in the Service. Past Dis- 
TRICT GOVERNOR FRED B. MAck, of San 
Bernardino, Calif., now CAPTAIN MACK, 
located at Fort Lewis, Wash., has initi- 
ated plans for holding informal monthly 
meetings of Rotarians on duty at the 
post. As soon as formal permission is 
granted, the plan is to contact near-by 
Clubs for fellowship purposes. 


Veteran 1009, Record! Since June, 
1913, GUNNAR WIKANDER, Of the Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Mich., 
has been present at 
1,400 consecutive 
meetings! This puts 
ROTARIAN W IKANDER 
well along in his 28th 
year of 100 per cent 
attendance. 





Class of 1911. 
Fitchburg, Mass., has 
Wikander a Rotarian whose son 
was born in January, 

1911—THE RorariAn’s birth month. He 
asked that his name be not used, but 
that leads to the grave query: Are there 
any Rotarians born in January, 1911? 
We would like to start a little club of 
such. Who will be the first member? 








There'll Always Be a London! 
Breathing calm and confidence, STANLEY 
LEVERTON, of London, England, former 
member of the Extension and the Con- 
vention Committees of Rotary Interna- 
tional, has written a “bombed-eye view” 
of his community to DonaALp A. ADAMS, 
of New Haven, Conn., a Past President 
of Rotary International: 

“We are all very much alive and well, 
but, like the rest of London, have had 
to put up with a lot of nonsense from 
Hitler’s airmen. ... We can now count 
over 30 bombs which have landed 
within 250 yards. We all wondered how 
we would face up to these things; now 
we know. I tell you without a trace of 
boasting that our London people are 
just grand, bless them... . 4 All the men 
in the London Club whom you know 
best are well—SyDNEY PASCALL, WIL- 
FRID ANDREWS, TED UNWIN, ARTHUR CHAD- 
wick. ... Not one Rotary Club in Great 
Britain has closed its doors, and, as you 
know, there are over 60 of them in 
London. Our own Club has been hon- 
ored by speeches by many outstanding 
men who are today in control of our 
affairs; Cabinet Ministers have used our 
platform to make some of their most 
important announcements; also we 
have entertained the highest men in the 
three great fighting services.” 


Rotarian Governors. Eleven Rotari- 
ans are among the Governors of various 
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States of the United States who took 
office the last few months as a result of 
the national and state elections. In the 
following list, “A.” designates an active 
member; “F. A.,” one who was formerly 
active; and “H.,” an honorary member: 

Colorado: RaLpH L. Carr, A., Den- 
ver. (See page 32 of this issue for a 
personal invitation to the Convention 
from ROTARIAN CARR.) 

Florida: SprEssarp L. HOLLAND, H., 
Bartow. 

Kentucky: KEEN JoHNsON, H., Frank- 
fort. 

Michigan: M. D. VAN WaAGONER, A., 
Lansing. 

Nevada: FE. P. CARVILLE, H., Carson 
City. 

New Jersey: 
West Orange 

Ohio: JOHN W. Bricker, A., Colum- 
bus. 

Oregon. 
Salem. 

Utah: Henry H. Boop, H., Kaysville. 

Wisconsin: Jutius P. Hem, H., F. A., 
Milwaukee. 

Hawaii: JOSEPH P. POINDEXTER, H., 
Honolulu. 


CHARLES EDISON, H., 


CHARLES A. SPRAGUE, A., 


Blank-Verse Poet. In his task of 
editor of his Club’s Ginger Snap, W. J. 
Hitty, Secretary of the Washington 


Court House, Ohio, Rotary Club, hit on 
the scheme of presenting a number of 


his fellow members in rhyme— , 
week. Just to make it interesti) 
held back the names one week a1 
the members guess whom he meant 


Song-Leader Record. RorTarian 
LIAM MEyeR, of Pittsburgh, Pa., n 
into the lead in the contest to dete) 
Rotary’s longest-time song leader, 

a 30-year consecutive record. He 
boasts of leading a song of an Ame) 
delegation visiting the Punta Are 
Chile, Rotary Club—on the Strait 
Magellan, southernmost Rotary Clul 
the world. Since this tops, by far, 
previous entry, both as to time 
space, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN does 
declare ROTARIAN MEYER the winne1 
least, to date). 


Honors. THE REVEREND Fat 
THOMAS J. MCCANN, a member of 
Rotary Club of Newton, Iowa, rece: 
received the annual Newton Daily N-¢ 
community service award—from 
fellow member JAMES R. RHODES, p 
lisher of the Newton paper. Roy 
HouGu, President of the Club, was « 
of the judges. 

The silver beaver award of the | 
Scouts of America, Quincy, Mass., Co 
cil has been bestowed upon LAwre» 
HALL ABBOTT, a member of the Qui! 
Rotary Club. Past DIstTrRIcT Gov 
NOR FREDERICK H. MUELLER is one of 
incorporators of the nonprofit Furnit 
Mercantile Service of Grand Rapi 
Mich., a market analysis, institutior 
organization. 

Past DISTRICT GOVERNOR JORGE 
G6MEz CASAURANC has been elected pr: 
ident of the municipal council of Ori 
zaba, Mexico, and his fellow Orizaba 
Rotarian Dr. RAFAEL LABARDINI Was 
named first syndic, or first councillo 

Dr. JOHN J. GIBSON, a member of the 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Rotary Club, has 
been appointed vice-chairman of the 
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NOT VISITING FIREMEN, but Rotarians made this visit to the Butte, Mont., mine of the 
Anaconda Copper Company when President Pereira called on the Rotary Club of Butte. 


Left to right: Past Governor Curtis L. Wil- 
son; Governor J. H. Garberson; President 
Armando de Arruda Pereira; Mine Foreman 
Ed. Renovard; Rotarian John Gaul (assistant 


superintendent); President of the Butte 
Club, Father Peter F. MacDonald; and Tom 
J. Davis, Chairman of the Aims and Ob- 
jects Committee of Rotary International. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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poard of governors of the University of 
Toronto. He has been a member of the 
poard since 1925. 


Banner Reports. General Secretary 
HuperRT S. BANNER, Of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland, now 

on indefinite leave of 
absence in the service 
of the Ministry of In- 
formation of Great 
Britain (better known 
as “the Censor Bu- 
reau’’), writes: 

“T daresay you may 
have wondered occa- 
sionally what sort of 
a job this is that I 
have taken on. Well, 
it’s difficult to describe, and probably 
the most helpful thing I can think 
of is to ask you to forget everything 
you may ever had heard or read about 
this Ministry and start with an open 
mind. Nearly all the “cracks” have 
been sheer nonsense, based either upon 
gross ignorance of the facts or upon the 
sort of malice which makes people ig- 
nore them. Believe me, we have built 
up an absolutely first-class organization, 
one of which we can justifiably feel 
proud; and if ever a state of really 
acute national crisis arises, we shall be 
in a position to play a vital part. Mean- 
while, we keep fully occupied with the 
mere routine work of organizing In- 
formation Committees, distribution of 
literature, arranging public meetings 
and film shows, and keeping the press 
supplied with an endless stream of au- 
thoritative material presented in proper 
journalistic form and therefore accept- 
able to editors on its own merits. 

“T was in charge of a party consisting 
of Arthur Mann, Frederick Bate, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
Ed Murrow, of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, and their mission was to 
secure records of air battles. Well, they 
got them! lLess than half a minute 
after that picture was taken, the Nazi 
planes were overhead, scraps of shrap- 
nel were thumping down all around us, 
and you had to shout to make your 
voice heard above the din of antiair- 
craft and machine-gun fire. Mann 
greatly amused me by recording that 
‘the sky had broken out in measles— 
not German measles, but definitely anti- 
German measles!’ 

“I have managed to visit practically 
all the Rotary Clubs in Kent and Sussex 
at one time or another, and I am keep- 
ing in as close touch as possible with 
Tavistock House and zealously reading 
all that comes my way about the doings 
of Rotary International. But I shall not 
be happy in the full sense of the word 
until I am back in Rotary work and 
able to renew all my Rotary contacts. 

“So here’s to our next happy meet- 
ing.” 





Banner 


Rotary Helps! It was at a Rotary 
Club meeting in Athens, Ala., that the 
Athens College work-study-maintenance 
plan was suggested, recounts the Feb- 
ruary 6 issue of The Christian Advocate. 
E. R. Naytor, president of Athens Col- 
lege and a member of the Club, was 
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discussing at his luncheon table the 
problem of work for students, and the 
plan was born. 


Baseball Broadcasts. In addition to 
its regular Sunday broadcasts, “The 
Americas Speak,” Rotary also took part 
in the baseball broadcast over the Mu- 
tual network from Havana on March 8, 
when the Cleveland and_ Brooklyn 
teams met. 


Edinburgh Reports. PHitip MALcoLo, 
Secretary of the Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Rotary Club, reports that though nearly 
20 members are in active service and 
therefore service honorary members, 
and sporadic bombings have occurred, 
no meetings have been cancelled and 


“practically all subscriptions [dues] 
are paid up to date.” 
Golden-Wedding Celebration. Look- 


ing forward to Rotary’s international 
Convention in Denver June 15-20 is 
Foster E. Harvey, of the New Haven, 
Conn., Rotary Club, who with Mrs. 
HARVEY recently celebrated their golden- 
wedding anniversary. 


Acting Governor. Since W. H. Tan, 
Governor of Rotary District 97-98, plans 
to be absent from his country for an 
extended period, ARMANDO DE ARRUDA 
PEREIRA, President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, has appointed Past  DIstTrRIcT 
GOVERNOR T. C. YEN as Acting Governor 
during his absence. 


Doggy Manners. CARL Spitz, of the 
Studio City, Calif., Rotary Club, holds 
the Rotary classification of “dog train- 
ing.” Yep-—you guessed it: he trains 
dogs for the movies. “Toto” in The 
Wizard of Oz, the dogs of Wuthering 
Heights, and the hounds of The Voice 
of Bugle Ann are among the many he 
has either trained or furnished from his 
“finishing school.” 


British Carry On. A letter from 
WILFRID ANDREWS, of London, England, 
a Past Director of Rotary International, 
and a Past Ptesident of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland, tells 


cheerily: “. . . My business premises 
were blown sky-high on Sunday last by 
bombing. ... Within four days we were 


starting to put the roof back on. 
Fortunately my filing cabinets contain- 
ing my correspondence since my Official 
association with Rotary were not de- 
stroyed. I can assure you that 
though the British people are having 
to bear at the present moment many 
troubles, their spirit is magnificent. 
There is no possibility whatsoever of 
the morale of the _ people _ being 
shaken. .. .” 

And A. BALDWIN Raper, of the Lon- 
don, England, Rotary Club, told the Ro- 
tary Club of New York, N. Y.: “The war 
has been an absolute leveller. We have 
learned to know people better in a 
shorter period than possible in ordinary 
times, and you are really surprised to 
find what a great number of nice people 
there are in the world that you have 
never met before.” 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 














FRED G. DUSTIN, honorary Rotarian of Mor- 
risville, Vt., and his Byrd-expedition sled dog. 
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BRITISH guest children help Ellwood Titus, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., cut his 88th-birthday cake. 





DIRECTOR Angus Mitchell, Secretary Collins, 
President Emeritus Paul Harris, President 
Binney at San Bernardino, Cal., Rotary Club. 





PRESIDENT Pereira received this crystal vase 
at the Toledo, Ohio, Rotary Club shortly 
before he left for his home, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Talking It Quer 


[Continued from page 4] 


the fire seizes the whole building, and the 
enthusiastic audience with it. ‘So,’ con- 
cludes the philosopher, ‘will our age, I 
sometimes fear, go down in a fiery de- 
struction to the applause of a crowded 
house of cheering spectators.’ ” 

This spectator attitude characterizes 
much of our effort, even as Rotarians. 
Too often the wheel goes round and 
round—but it is geared to nothing. We 
are but cogs in the wheel; we have 
made a “revolution,” but are back to 
the place from which we started. We 


are not changed. Neither is the situ- 
ation around us. 

I would like to suggest a new inter- 
pretation of Rotary—derived from the 
Rotary wheel. Each man is a cog in 
that wheel—an important cog. But a 
cog has no power in itself: it trans- 
mits power—either from some other 
wheel to the shaft on which it is fixed, 
or from its own shaft to some other 
wheel with which it is geared. The 
cog is a channel of power, but the 
source of power lies somewhere else. 

What is the source of Rotary power? 
Is it not the power of life itself? Life 
at its strongest, most intelligent? 

I call it God—this source of Rotary 
power. For me this puts the key in 
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ee Your Rugs 
From 


America’s Treasure House 


of Chotce 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Whether you are searching for those ex- 
quisite antique pieces whose colors have 
been mellowed through the ages or modern 
Orientals, you will find it to your advantage 
to examine our huge collection. Here, aside 
from a vast stock of Sarouks, Kermans, 
Lilahans, Keshans and similar modern Or- 
ientals, you will also find such rare and love- 
ly antique rugs as Bokhara, Khiva, Kazak, 
Kashmir, Soumac, Shiraz, Belouchistan, 
Hamadan, Feraghan and others. Our stock, 
both in antique and modern Orientals, is the 
largest, most diversified in America. And 
our prices are always surprisingly moder- 
ate. To out-of-town Rotarians and their 
friends, we will gladly ship a selection of 
rugs on approval. Inquiries invited. 


FREE! Booklet on 
“Oriental Rugs and Their Care” 


° 
Expert Cleaning & Repairing 
at Moderate Cost 


Nahigian Pyrothers, Jnc 


Direct Importers for 51 Years 


Chicago 




















the slot at the center of the Rotary 


wheel. That key transforms us from 
whirling spectators into a wheel of dj. 
rective power in which each cog jg 


geared to constructive action. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 4A 
dentist friend of mine had large hola. 
ings in a bank in his home town. : 
other heavy depositor had a son whose 
dishonest and selfish practices ate ip 
the entire capital of his father. \y 
friend the dentist, as well as others in 
that town, was well aware of the sit 
tion, but did nothing to change it. 
timately the bank failed and my friend 
lost his large savings. He had been a 
spectator. Now, however, something 
has happened to him: he is keyed into 
the directive power of life so that his 
own all-but-broken home has _ been 
mended, and the constructive power of 
his new personality is geared to chang. 
ing the wrong of the world.... 

I contend that this experience of God 
at the center as a directive power is 
inherent in the Rotary ideal, and that it 
is visibly expressed in the Rotary 
wheel. I affirm that this factor, ex- 
pressed in ourselves, will change us 
from ineffective, out-of-gear spectators 
into a brotherhood whose power will 
construct a new order in which all men 
can be geared to serve the highest good. 


Credo for Rotarians 
By Frep M. Rusy, Doctor 
Governor, Rotary District 155 
Union City, Indiana 
Various noteworthy articles in THe 
RoTARIAN have attempted to formulate 
Rotary in terms of individual action. As 
my contribution, I submit the following: 


Why Am I a Rotarian? 

(And What Am I to Do about It?) 

1. I am a business or professional 
man. 

I am to scan my business or profes- 
sion and be sure it is following Rotary 
standards. 

2. I am representative of the best in 
my classification, especially as regards 
ethics. 

I attempt to put my best self forward 
as I contact other people in business. 

3. I belong to my craft or professional 
organization. 

I take my place in my craft organiza- 
tion and lend all assistance to its up- 
building in both physical and moral 
standards. 

4. I believe in my community, and 
that I have an opportunity here, also, to 
serve. 

I attempt to place myself on record 
as ready and willing to do anything to 
advance the best interests of my com- 
munity—treating it as I do my own 
business. 

5. I believe in my country, and I be- 
lieve in the ultimate triumph of the 
spirit of service and peace, through 
understanding, throughout the world. 

Finally, I try to judge fairly—without 
bias—the other parts of the world, and 
strive in my small way to assist in dis- 
seminating fellowship through under- 
standing, to the end that the only last- 
ing peace can come from my growth in 
ali the foregoing. I cannot help reform 
the world if weeds grow in my own 
front yard. 
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Outdoor Advertising? 


‘Billboards Unsightly’ 


rContinued from page 14] 


» commercial areas, and has never re- 
orted suffering the loss of a dollar when 

gave it up. Honolulu permits no out- 
oor advertising at all; tell us, Hono- 
ilu—are you doing a good business or 
ot? All I know is that when I wanted 
o go to Hawaii last Spring, I had to 
rive up the project, because there 
wasn’t a hotel in the city that wasn’t 
overflowing with tourists. 

Only compare a billboard-ridden busi- 
ness street and one that has swept them 

way, and note the difference in the 
class of merchandise that is sold. Com- 
pare, let us say, New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue with Broadway between Madison 
Square and Columbus Circle. In Santa 
Barbara, California, a town which lives 

its charms for the tourist trade, bill- 
boards are forbidden on State Street; as 
a result, it is one of the prettiest busi- 
ness streets I ever saw. Mentioning no 
names: certain business streets in some 
neighboring cities are made to look 
utterly junky by a heavy infestation of 
billboards; the merchandise for sale 
there may be of high class, but the 
stranger in town could hardly escape 
getting the opposite impression. 

Who doubts that the billboard nui- 
sance lowers property values? Or put 
the question this way: what president 
of a company that advertises on bill- 
boards would be glad to see a billboard 
put up directly. opposite his house, so 
that every time he looked out of the 
window, sat on his lawn, or came to 
the door to welcome his guests, a giant 
notice board demanded that he chew 
more gum or drink more soda pop or 
use more eye wash? We know per- 
fectly well he wouldn’t stand for the 
advertisement of his own product in 
his own residence district. 

I say he wouldn’t stand for it—I ought 
to say that, if it was some other prod- 
uct than his own, he’d get hopping mad, 
but he’d have to take it. For unless 
his community is one of those rare ones 
that has zoning against billboards, there 
is nothing he can do to prevent this 
desecration. Billboard companies can, if 
they rent the space, completely sur- 
round his property with signs, banked 
sometimes one above the other in tiers, 
and flashing on-and-off electric lights in 
his bedroom window all night. Many 
a community has been cheapened by 
billboards, many a fine public square; 
many a public building is deprived of 
dignity and beauty by acute billboard 
infestation. When billboards begin to 
invade, it is like having the slums come 
your way: first there’s the entering 
wedge, then the virulent infection; then 
the best residents or businesses begin 
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find out 
why... 


A BURROUGHS 
COSTS SO LITTLE 


Investigate! See how little it costs 
to buy and own a genuine Bur- 
roughs ... how a few cents a day 
for a short time pays for it. See 
how many different ways you can 
use it... how fast it is... how 
easy it is to operate. For quick 
action, call your local Burroughs 


office or mail the coupon. 


RETAILERS! 


Send today for our free, 
profit-building booklet, 
“BS Ways to Save Time, 
Stop Profit Leaks, Reduce 
Costs, increase Sales.” 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 

















moving, to give place to the successively 
less desirable—as if billboards secreted 
a poison around them that “softens up” 
invasion. 

billboard slum, 
across the 


resistance to their 

Finally you get a 
with billboards fixed 
fronts of once fine old mansions or once 
True, cer- 
tain businesses are not apparently 
harmed when _ billboards thick. 
The garbage-dumping business, the rag- 
picker’s junkman’s __ profession, 
houses of ill fame, gypsy camps, disrep- 
utable auto courts, and the lowest type 
—all these 
even 
like 


right 
respectable business sites. 
grow 
and 


of roadhouse and dance hall- 


manage to live quite happily 


where billboards have broken out 


smallpox. Perhaps billboards form a 
useful screen for some of them. It 
might be argued that billboards only 
come in heavily where property values 
have already fallen low. But what a 
commentary on the billboards! It 
makes them a symptom of social decay 
and neighborhood unsavoriness. 

The trouble is, we have most of us 
grown to tolerate the billboards that we 
pass every day. The outdoor-advertis- 
ing companies are counting on this 
blind spot in our eyes. They hate it 
when a community wakes up and be- 
gins to make a billboard survey. Well, 
just make one yourself. Drive out of 
town five miles and then turn back and 
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the western National Parks.Get complete travel information 
from any North Western or Union Pacific agent, or write 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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> CHICAGO to DENVER 
She Streamliner Uty OF DENVER 


Speed a thousand miles overnight in this Diesel- powered 
luxury train! Leave Chicago 6:20 any evening—be in Denver 
9:20 next morning. Superb Coach and Pullman accommo- 
dations. Registered Nurse-Stewardess service. No extra fare. 


COLUMBINE, popular steam train 
pm daily. 


3k KANSAS CITY to DENVER 


Only 11 hours to Denver on the overnight PACIFIC LIMITED. 


0 pm—Arrive Denver 8:00 am. Also 


late-night service on the PONY EXPRESS, leaving 11:55 pm. 
Both Diesel-powered for smooth-riding comfort. 


3 WEST CONST to DENVER 


Your choice of several fast daily trains including the 
famous CHALLENGERS, from Los Angeles, San Francisco, or 
the Pacific Northwest. Through service—no change of cars. 


Many Scenic Side Trips Auailalle 


scenic vacation. Visit one or more of 
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begin counting the signs, right to the 
center of town. Count both sides of the 


road; count every snipe sign; count 
every separate stanza of those beaut 
shaving-soap odes as a separate sg 
You'll be flabbergasted at the total. 
you'll find out what the approaches 
your community look like to the visit 
My own town, I might say, has hide 
approaches. San Francisco and | 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, Bost 
Philadelphia, and Washington, to na 
only some cities I know well, are | 
board-ridden towns, and the pride 
their public buildings cannot wipe « 
the impression of cheap and flimsy vul- 
garity that rings around every ap 
proach to them, and flows through their 
streets, and breaks out on their root 
To my sorrow, I have to admit that 
the billboard evil in my country is the 
worst I ever saw, both in its cities and 
far out in the country. I remember 
billboards in England—a few; I saw 
affiches and publicité in France, but 
nothing like ours. The difference be- 
tween motoring in the Alps or on the 
Riviera, and a trip through the Rockie 
or along the coast of southern Califor- 
nia, is not found in the superiority of 
European scenery; America’s is just 
as grand. But sometimes you get little 
chance to see it! Sings Ogden Nash: 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree; 
Perhaps unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all. 


But in Nova Scotia they have prac 
tically got rid of the billboard, and in 
New Brunswick they have simply and 
totally abolished it. 

For beauty is a cash crop in all coun 
tries, in every State in the Union. You 
are paying taxes to your city, county, 
State, and Federal governments to 
maintain the nation’s heritage of 
beauty. When you build a nice little 
house and create a pretty garden, you 
are producing beauty, for your own 
satisfaction, and as a contribution to 
your community. Outdoor advertising 
is the enemy of beauty, whether in wild 
Nature or man-made environment. It 
is battening on your efforts, and devour- 
ing your heritage. 

Somebody ought to make a study of 


the part that billboards play in caus- 


ing automobile accidents. All highway- 
traffic experts are agreed that a large 
proportion of injuries and fatalities are 
due to inattention. If a billboard is not 
put up by the road to distract your 
attention, then I don’t know what it’s 
for. The deduction that comes from 
putting these two facts together cannot 
escape any logical mind. 

If the Chicago Tribune reports the 
matter correctly, highway police are 
agreed that the highways with the 
worst accident rate are the very ones 
that have the worst billboard infection. 
I might add that the small sign is con- 
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red as dangerous as the large; the 
ort to read it takes even more of the 
ention. Right around my own town 
find that the favorite place for bill- 
ard sites is opposite sharp curves— 
ere you'll be sure to see what the 
vertiser wants you to, and are very 
ely not to see what is zipping around 
e corner. On my travels I have seen 
ny places where a perfect jungle of 
ens has camouflaged important rail- 
ad-crossing and other traffic signals. 
One of the great objections to bill- 
ards is that they do not pay their full 
are of taxes. Remember that they 
e absolutely dependent on highways; 
1d the more you pay for the highway, 
Taxpayer, the more joyfully the 
jillboard owners troop to the free 
andout. They pay almost nothing for 
the use of the land abutting on the high- 
vay. But you, if you buy land next to 
in important street or artery, will pay 
the very heaviest of realty taxes. If 
vou rent a store there, you pay extra- 
high rent. You pay for the highway 
with automobile and_ gasoline sales 
taxes; you pay for it if you ride on a 
bus, and you pay a special tax if your 
business uses a truck; if you buy goods 
hauled by trucks, you paid the tax 
when you paid the total. Why shouldn’t 
the outdoor advertisers pay their share? 


I: YOU agree that billboards are un- 
desirable, there are several things you 
can do about it. 

First, get all signs posted on the right 
of way of any publicly owned highway 
cleaned up. Nobody has any legal 
rights when he puts up a sign on public 
property, and in many States the law 
(which outdoor advertisers often ig- 
nore) says that only highway signals 
may be posted there. Highway officers 
have the right, and the duty, to remove 
such illegal signs. Call on them to do so! 

Second, from the highway commis- 
sion, learn the laws governing outdoor 
advertising, and make your local! high- 
way police yank down every sign that 
isn’t complying with the laws concern- 
ing the proper distance from the high- 
way, the proper safety maintenance of 
the structure, the proper elevation 
above the ground, and the regular pay- 
ment of taxes on the sign, if any. 

Then if the law isn’t what you want it 
to be, you can work for action through 
local associations for better government, 
local taxpayers’ associations, and State 
or city planning commissions. 

A county or a town after proper leg- 
islation has every legal right to regu- 
late, and may even suppress billboards 
in its jurisdiction. You don’t always 
have to wait for State legislation. If 
the island of Oahu can do it—can’t you? 

If certain signs are detrimental to 
beauty, your garden club can get the 
highway commission to let it plant 
a screen of trees in front of the bill- 
board. Highway police have even put 
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up white lath screens shutting out bill- 
boards that they knew to be dangerous, 
by their presence, to traffic. The courts 
have upheld the police, and discouraged 
billboard men have removed their signs. 
You can 
while you are zoning it you can zone 
the 


Long 


zone your community, and 


outdoor advertising right out of 


neighborhood. Citizens of one 
Island community became so disgusted 
with billboards they simply banded to- 
gether, and circulated a pledge not to 
firms that 
placed on 
And down came the of- 
Outside of 


panel posters re- 


patronize rented 
billboards 
railroad station. 
fending signs. 

Vermont, 


space on 
their attractive 
Springfield, 


seven new 
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cently uglified a particularly lovely bit 


of scenery. Constant protests from the 


citizens forced them down. 
Presumably outdoor advertisers would 
accept as copy from their customers al 


most any legal and decent copy. They 


ing tacts 


are in the business of publiciz 


and opinions. But it is doubtful if they 


would care to accept for posting the 


long list of adverse decisions which the 
Supreme Courts of the United States 
have given against them 


Thus a court decided in favor of the 


city of Chicago against the Cusak Com 
pany, outdoor advertisers, that “There 
remains sufficient [evidence] to jus 


against their [bill- 


tify the prohibitions 


BEFORE cad AFTER 
THIS CONVENTION 


Me What's your choicest vacation 
diversion? In or near Denver you'll 
find it! Angling, motoring, golf, ten- 
nis, hiking, climbing,swimming, horse 
backing...and playtime in Colorado’s 
vitalizing climate leaves you and your 
family with new zest for joyous living! 


















Nature ’s acoustically perfect sound. 
ing board of solid rock inspired this 
Santic outdoor theatre... Seatin 

9,000, in Denver's Red Rocks Park 


519 17th Street - Denver, Colorado 
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andolph Macon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 5SOTH YEAR 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
o FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 buildings, 9 built by U. 8S. Government. Fully ac- 





credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
New gym Athletics: swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
50 piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres. 
For illustrated catalog address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 





/ FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


July 5-Aug. 30. Frequent cruises along 
Jersey coast in sub-chaser. Expert in- 
struction in rowin sailing, swimming. 
Boys 10-20. Tutoring available. Modern 
dormitories, rifle range. 50 boats. Lim- 
ited enrolment. Inclusive fee cov- 
ers uniform, laundry. Catalog. 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 












PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 


== Kemper’s pupenier 
FOR 97 YEARS program of prepar: 
ing young men to nes ully m life’s 
battle will mean much to your son. 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fully accredited. Superior instructicn. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifie range. Five athletic fields. 96 
acres. Catalog, Col.A.M.Hitch, 41C Third 8t., Boonville, Mo, 
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STAR IN YOUR SKY! 


You watch her amazed —this en- 
thusiastic young daughter of yours. 
You’re proud of her ambitions, proud 
of her insistence on earning her own 
living—yet you want to be sure she 
gets off to the right start. Hundreds 
of fathers every year choose Katha- 
rine Gibbs secretarial training for 
their daughters. As Gibbs graduates, 
they are in line for the responsible 
positions referred to the Placement 
Department—more than 3088 calls 
last year! Ask the Dean’s Secretary 
for illustrated catalog. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


NEW YORK, 230 PARK AVE. 
Boston, 90 Marlborough Street 
Providence, R. 1., 155 Angell Street 











CAMP 
CHIEF 
OURAY 


for 


BOYS 


While attending the International Rotary Convention 
in Denver send your 10-18 year old son to Camp 
Chief Ouray. the Denver Y. M.C. A. Boys’ Camp. 
One of the great camps of the West—Twenty-three 
supervised activities for boys—Horseback riding a 
special feature 








Special arrangement for sons of Rotarians desiring 
to be in camp during convention dates only. 

For further information and beautifully illustrated 
booklet write: Leslie S. Deal, Y¥.M.C. A. Boys’ 
Division, Denver, Colorado. 








fo oe oul Camps 


will welcome inquiries from 
our subscribers. If you plan 
to send your children to 
school or camp, write today 
to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for com- 
plete details. Be sure to 
mention THe RoTARIAN. 

















boards’] erection in residence districts 
of a city.” 

A court ruled for the city of St. 
Louis against the St. Louis Poster Ad- 
vertising Company that “If the city de- 
sired to discourage billboards by a high 
tax, we know of nothing to hinder, even 
apart from the right to prohibit them 
altogether.” 

Billboard men often try to muddy the 
waters by insisting that their kind of 
advertising is not different in essence 
from that in newspapers; in this way 
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they hope to make one feel that any re- 
striction of their operations is an as- 
sault upon the validity of any adver- 
tising. But the courts of Utah ruled 
against the Packer Corporation (out- 
door advertisers) on this point: “Ad- 
vertisements of this sort are constantly 
before the eyes of the observers on the 
streets and in streetcars to be seen 
without the exercise of choice or voli- 
tion on their part. Other forms of ad- 
vertising are ordinarily seen as a mat- 
ter of choice on the part of the ob- 


server. ... In the case of newspapers 
and magazines there must be sino 
seeking by the one who is to see anq 
read the advertisement. The radi 

be turned off, but not so the billboarg 
or the streetcar placard. These dis 
tions clearly place this kind of a 
tisement in a position to be classified 
so that regulations may be imyx 
upon all within the class.” 

Another court decided for New York 
against a certain company: “The State 
may ... prohibit billboards excep: 

a prescribed size and location, or t 
use for certain kinds of advertisem: 

. The Constitution does not gua 
tee the unrestricted privilege to en. 
gage in a business or to conduct it as 
one pleases. Certain kinds of busin 
may be prohibited; and the right 
conduct a business ... may be condi- 
tioned. Regulation of a business to pr 
vent waste of the State’s resources may 
be justified.” 

The gist of these decisions is that t 
community has the right to regulate 
billboards as far as it sees fit. The im. 
plication between the lines is that bill 
boards can be a nuisance, a detriment 
and a source of danger. Billboard pro- 
ponents sometimes give lip service to 
the principle of regulation; they pre 
tend to invite it. But the existence of 
these lawsuits against those who have 
taken steps to regulate them shows 
that they have repeatedly tried to stop 
regulation—and repeatedly have lost. 


Outdoor Advertising? 


‘Serves Useful Function’ 


[Continued from page 15] 


various mediums, and having at 
their disposal the facilities of able ad 
vertising agencies and modern fact-find 
ing organizations, they invest large ap 
propriations annually in standard poster 
and painted bulletin advertising. Such 
expenditures are repeated only upon 
evidence of effective results. 

Outdoor advertising is profitable to 
producers and sellers only because it is 
also advantageous to the consuming 
public. It has helped to create and 
maintain the American standard of li\ 
ing by playing a vital part in the in 
troduction and distribution to ever-in- 
creasing numbers at diminishing cost 
of innumerable new products, services, 
conveniences, comforts, and Jaborsaving 
devices, which have not only vastly en 
riched the lives of their millions of 
users, but have also provided mass em 
ployment to other millions engaged in 
their production and distribution, and 
other industries which their develop- 
ment has created. 

Without the mass-selling force of ad- 
vertising, mass employment, and mass 
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sduction, the living standards they 

ve created could not exist. 

Outdoor advertising exists because it 

Is an economic need in performing a 

finite and broad service to society. 

It is obviously unfair for any group 
, assume the roles of prosecutor, judge, 

1d jury, and to their own satisfaction 
find “billboards,” by which generic term 

ey characterize all outdoor advertis- 

g, guilty of the following charges: 

(a) “Billboards” are a blot on Nature. 

(b) “Billboards” are a hazard to traf- 

(c) “Billboards” depreciate real-estate 
alues. 

The emotional character of the rally- 
ng ery that “billboards” are a blot on 
Nature is clear at a glance. As may be 
suspected, it does not bear up under 
examination. A recent thorough 
ey of 8,900 miles of heavily travelled 
primary highways in rural areas out- 


sur- 


side incorporated towns and cities in 34 
States revealed an average of 8% busi- 
ness enterprises and 7% standard* out- 
door-advertising structures per. ten 
miles, which is at the rate of one stand- 
ard structure to each 114 miles as com- 
pared with the familiar cartoon which 
depicts an unbroken fence of “bill- 
boards” between which mo- 
torists disconsolately peep at the view. 
Surely none would seriously insist that 
14, miles of view can be obscured by 
one standard advertising structure. 

In addition to these primary inter- 
market routes which are already com- 
mercial in character, as revealed by 
careful survey, there are thousands up- 
on thousands of of secondary 
highways through rural country along 
which there is little, if any, commercial- 
ism. Where it is poor taste to place 
outdoor advertising, it is usually also 
poor business. taste and good 
business go hand in hand. The lower 
circulation or volume of traffic on most 
of these arteries justifies the existence 


dejected 


miles 


Good 


* Standard outdoor-advertising structures: 
Poster panel, 25 ft. long by 12 ft. high, 
frame painted green; Highway Painted Bul- 
letin, 42 ft. long by 12 ft. 6 in. high, frame 
painted white or cream color. 


of neither business nor outdoor adver- | 
tising. 

Scientific and audit of 
traffic flows have already gone far to 
locate outdoor advertising in relation- 


measurement 


ship to urban markets on arteries of | 
high circulation and of commercial char- 

acter. Standard 
structures, moreover, are well construct- 


outdoor-advertising 


ed, cleanly maintained, and of good de- 
sign. The copy displayed upon them is 
of high ethical 
work is that of America’s foremost pos- 


standard and the art- 
ter artists. 
The 


those who oppose outdoor advertising 


second major charge made by 


is that “billboards” are a hazard to traf- 
fic. This 
shred of evidence. 


claim is not sustained by a 


Outdoor advertising 





does not endanger the safety of motor- 
ists. Standard 
placed to fall within the motorist’s field 
diverting his atten- 


outdoor advertising is 


of vision without 
tion 
is optically conscious of objects on both 


from the road ahead. The driver 


sides of the point on which his atten- 


tion is focused. Even if the motorist 


actually wore blinders, outdoor adver- 
tising so placed would still be within 
his vision without turning his head. 
Evidence that the claim 


ible of proof is the fact that 


is not suscept- 
leading 
(names 


casualty insurance companies 


on application) have no record of a sin- 





gle instance of an automobile accident 
caused by an outdoor-advertising struc- 
ture. 

On the other hand, officials 
ible for the public safety on highways 
have consistently used and continue to 


respons- 


use the powerful force of poster and 
painted bulletin advertising for the pur- 
pose of reducing accidents. As a case 
in point, George R. Beane, registrar of 
motor vehicles of the State of Rhode 
Island, which won the national safety 
award for the year 1939 as the safest 
State in the Union, recently wrote the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Rhode Island: . There is no doubt, 
in my mind, that the codperation of your 
organization, in permitting us to use 
these posters, has helped Rhode Island 
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“HE SAYS he likes the feel of a tablecloth. 
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He got into the habit at restaurants.” 
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Reached only by RioGrande 


On your way to the Convention . . . or 






for your post-Convention trip . . . insist on 
being routed Rio Grande either via the 
famous Royal Gorge . . . or on the speedy 
EXPOSITION FLYER via the fascinating 


Moffat Tunnel Scenic Shortcut. 
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Post-Convention Scenic Trips 

. .. into the heart of the Rockies offer 
delightful variety . . . from CIRCLE TRIP 
to Glenwood Springs, with 545 miles of 
incomparable mountain scenery . . . to the 
memorable one-day trip to the Royal Gorge. 


MAIL this COUPON for illustrated Rio Grande 
} 4 " ‘ 





an: P 
H. L SCOFIELD. Passenger Tratfic Mgr. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 
227 Equitable Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
AND PREMIUMS 


by Gits 


There is an advertising 
specialty, or premium, di- 
rectly suited to your prob- 
lem, in the wide selection 
of utility and novelty 
plastic creations, by Gits. 
Molded of lustrous colored, 
unbreakable plastic~these 
items present unusual eye 
appeal, pleasant touch and 
the appearance of extra 
value. Request that a rep- 
resentative show you this 
outstanding line, without 
obligation or intolerable 
solicitation. 

Inquiries invited from 
distributors and represen- 
tatives in countries outside 
the United States. 


DEPT. R-1 


BITS Molding Ce 


5 o ye Beko Mt 
west R< TR Tt 


AG< 1 


$200 per THOUSAND to $1Q00 per UNIT 








Ss 
THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 


Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your hair. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, fee! the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 
worries in a sensible, positive way. 5000 stimulating, 
vitalizing strokes per minute. Use Vitabrush only 3 min- 
utes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Satisfying. Recommended 
by y scalp authorities. Available in several models. Satis- 

teed. Write now for full information 
including details of special money-back trial offer. 


HERSHEY MFG.CO., 183 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons . . . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
ae OS eee 
spon Stands. . . 

Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St, Chicago, lll, 
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to become the safest State in the coun- 
try, for the year 1939. ... I certainly 
want to commend your organization for 
the splendid work that it has done to 
help bring about the reduction of au- 
tomobile accidents and fatalities on 
highways of this State, and my only 
hope is that we again this year can 
count on your splendid support.” 
Opponents of outdoor advertising are 
guilty of a revealing inconsistency when 
they assert that “billboards” are a blot 
on Nature, and in the same breath ex- 
coriate outdoor advertising for its so- 
called distraction value. As a matter of 
fact, a list of ten distractions compiled 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion is headed by ‘a novel scene,” and 
outdoor advertising does not even ap- 
pear among them. We submit the 
charges that outdoor advertising is a 
blot on Nature and a hazard to traffic 
are without foundation in fact and com- 
pletely refuted by the evidence. 


Tae THIRD unsupported charge ad- 
vanced by those who would abolish 
“billboards” is that they depreciate real- 
estate values. 

Outdoor advertising does not depre- 
ciate property values, which are con- 
trolled by far more fundamental factors 
than the type of structure erected upon 
a piece of property during any one 
period. The value of property is based 
primarily upon the degree of its accessi- 
bility to the public, and upon its suit- 
ability for profitable or other desired 
use. As has been shown, outdoor-adver- 
tising structures are located with ref- 
ence to traffic and trade, and their erec- 
tion upon a piece of property is rather 
an indication of increasing commercial 
value rather than a symbol of depreci- 
ating value. Association members have 
in their files literally hundreds of cases 
showing the value of pieces of property 
has substantially increased while occu- 
pied by outdoor-advertising structures. 

Any commercial occupancy in or ad- 
jacent to a purely residential area may 
tend to reduce the value of real estate 
for residential purposes and to increase 
it for business purposes. In a lengthy 
decision dealing with many phases of 
outdoor advertising, the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts found no evidence or 
factual basis for the statement that out- 
door advertising depreciates property 
values, except in residential areas. As 
a matter of fact, outdoor advertising, in 
common with other commercial occu- 
pancies, usually is expressly excluded 
from these areas by local zoning ordi- 
nances. We submit that the charge has 
never been supported by the citation of 
any specific case. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
that in February, 1939, a resolution con- 
taining these three charges was rejected 
by the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on the recommendation 
of its fact-finding committee which re- 











MEN 
supPORT WAI 


NOW! 


Appearance 


Tux Appearance Belt defies peas 
waistline sag. Many say itist 

answer to bulging waistline. It 
pays tolook your bestatall times. 


Proof 


S. L. B. of Duluth writes: “I 
drive 200 miles a day and with- 
out support my posture natu- 
rally slumped. I purchased a 
Tux and now my waistline 
slump is corrected.” If your 
waistline bulge and your 
posture and appearance re- 
quire assistance, we guar- 
antee that Tux will give you 
that assistance or there 
will be no cost to you. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We ask you to write for our 
descriptive circular fully 
explaining Tux Appear- 
ance Belt and its many ad- 
vantages to you without any cost or obligatio: 

Try it at our risk—get the results that $.L. B. 
of Duluth and many others have received. 


TUX CORPORATION 
Dept. S$-76, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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x New Location 
x New Telephone 
vw New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Oypagraphers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 
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CERTAINLY / 
Y ou DON'T NEED TO BEA 
MEMBER OF A ROTARY 
CLUB To SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
ROTARIAN ‘BY SENDING 
$1.50 (US. ZCANADA) TO 
THE ROTARIAN’ MAGAZINE 


S35 £.WACKER DR., CHICAGO 
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norted that “none of the premises of the 

esolution has been proved to the ex- 
ent of making discrimination against 
illboards as a special offender just and 
quable.” 

To deny that our roadsides present 

problem is to deny the obvious. The 
xroblem is that which attends all pio- 

eering and new development. The 

chief fault found with roadside business, 
s its lack of esthetic taste, but it must be 
emembered that business in rural areas 
ind along the highways has developed 
n the past 25 years. Like all young 
enterprise, this development was orig- 
nally based on necessity, and esthetic 
considerations were naturally second- 
iry. Beauty in business develops slow- 
ly through the processes of education 
and economic growth. 

A balance between economic require- 
ments and esthetic interests is the ideal 
goal, and there is considerable evidence 
the solution being gradually 
in various sections of the 


that is 
worked out 
country. It is in the public interest that 
the redevelopment be gradual. 

It is also apparent that intelligent 
codperation should take the place of un- 
intelligent controversy. It has become 
increasingly clear that there is not so 
much conflict of interest as might be 
supposed. There are commercial and 
undeveloped areas which have no claim 
to scenic beauty. There are scenic areas 
in which outdoor advertising and all 
commercial occupancies are altogether 
out of place, not merely for esthetic rea- 
sons, but also because in such areas 
they have no commercial value. Recog- 
nition of these self-evident facts should 
pave the way toward a sane solution. 


Turre are three generally recognized 
methods of effecting the orderly use of 
highway frontage. First, the exercise 
of eminent domain to obtain public own- 
ership of a strip of land bordering the 
highway. Second, the public purchase 
of an easement in these marginal areas. 
Third, zoning legislation enacted under 
the police power to enforce reasonable 
regulation of the use and development 
of private property in the interest of 
the health, safety, and general welfare 
of the public. The first two methods 
work the least hardship on the owners 
of property and business in the areas 
affected, for by either method such own- 
ers are compensated. 

The Association, in accordance with a 
declaration in its governing principles 
and policies, will support any type of 
nondiscriminatory legislation for the 
reasonable regulation of the use of land 
abutting public ways, provided such 
legislation has the support of a major- 
ity of the owners of property and of 
business in the area affected. 

In this connection, in recent years 
the proponents of much of rural-zoning 
legislation have not been owners of 
property or business in the area sought 
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They have really gone 
for 


to be regulated. 
ahead without 
such owners, and often in conflict with 

Naturally, 
that descrip- 


any consideration 


interests. 


of 


their rights and 
support 
tion would not be covered by the Asso- 
ciation majority of 


the owners of property and of business 


of legislation 


declaration until a 

supported such measures 
The Outdoor Advertising Association 

of America operates on the basic prin- 


ciple of self-regulation. A copy of our 


governing principles and policies, the 
observance of which is a condition of 
membership in the Association, and 


which amply recognizes the interest of 
the public in the conduct of the organ- 
ized outdoor-advertising industry, will 


to ROTARIAN readers on reques 


Association 


be sent 
The 


Operate with county, state, and national 


stands ready 0 co 


Officials charged with the responsibility 
of administering the laws governing the 


use of the highways and abt 


itting prop 


erty, and with civic organizations sin 
cerely interested in a sound develop 
ment of the roadside. 

The magnitude of the problem and 
the fundamental nature of the rights 
and interests involved—those of pri 
vate property, of business, and of the 
travelling public—in simple justice to 


absolute honesty 


for 


purpose and a dispas 


concerned call 


all 


and sincerity of 


Satistac 


sionate factual approach, if a 
tory and lasting solution is to be found 
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Wilson Star-Designed Golf Equip- 


ment Will Help Your Game, Too 


@ Famous golf stars like Ralph Guldahl, winner of three con- 


secutive Western and two consecutive National Open Cham- 


pionships, have used Wilson Golf Clubs exclusively for years. 


Their own ideas of club design are incorporated in their per- 


sonal Wilson Clubs. They are now available also in Wilson 


Golf Clubs that you or any other player can use. 


Naturally, golf clubs made the way great stars like them—with 


features these star players have found helpful to their expert 


games—will help your game. See your dealer or Pro. Take a few 


swings with a Wilson Golf Club. Note the wonderful feel in 


these “professional-ized”’ clubs. You know you can make better 


shots with them. Wilson Clubs are on sale everywhere. Prices 


for all purses. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 


and other leading cities. 


Ralph Guldahl is retained on Wilson's Advisory Staff 





ITS WILSON TODAY } 
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HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 





re You Bi 


For THE ROTARIAN’S 1941 PHOTO CONTEST and its $400 in Cash 


class will be the Futt-Cotor Division, for transparencies 
or full-color prints, with a first prize of $50, a second prize 
of $30, and two honorable mentions of $10 each. 

You have six months to get your prize-winning prints 
(at least, we hope they win prizes!) ready. Read the rules 


There will be three classes—two of them in “black and 
white,” which includes toned prints in sepia, blue, ete. 
The first of these is the Scenic Division; the second, the 
HuMmAN-Interest Division. In each of these there will be 
a first prize of $50, a second prize of $30, a third prize of 
$20, and ten honorable mentions of $5 each. The third carefully. Good luck to you all! 


RULES TO REMEMBER 


of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorartan 








Photo by Rotarian H. 8. Jone 


eady? 





30 Prizes 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 
Entries must be received by THe Ro- 
TARIAN not later than October 1, 1941. 
An extension to October 20, 1941, will 
be allowed to contestants from outside 
the United States and Canada. 


Contest Editor, THe RoTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Pithy bits 
from talks, 









gleaned 









letters, 





Rotary publications. 











‘Get’ Depends on ‘Give’ 

A. M. JoHNSTON, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Manhattan, Kansas 

Rotary promises little and gives much. 
What the Rotarian receives is in direct 
ratio to what he gives. Rotary gives 
fellowship, and that is decidedly worth 
while. Rotary gives ideals, and insofar 
as we adopt those ideals we become Ro- 
tarians. Rotary gives opportunity for 
service, and in so doing lays the foun- 
dation for a life of happiness and con- 
tentment. Rotary gives opportunity 
and ideals, and, through the adoption of 
those ideals, exacts the obligation to 
meet and fulfill the opportunity—From 
a Rotary Club address. 


Men Too Valuable for Destruction 
WILLIAM F. CLARKE, Rotarian 
Educator and Psychologist 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Just as the spiritual man continues 
to grow for long after 35, so we may ex- 
pect that Rotary, too, will continue to 
grow and develop in wisdom, and in 
breadth and catholicity of view and 
thereby see the way to extending the 
field of its service and to the improve- 
ment of the quality of its service, there- 
by deepening and extending the broth- 
erhood of man until every individual in 
all parts of the earth shall be cherished 
as a being too valuable for destruction 
by force of arms and worthy of every 
service which can be offered him by his 
fellows. Always the world has looked 
forward to such a day. As Rotarians, it 
is our business to work for the hasten- 
ing of that day, a day when every man 
will have his proper classification and 
be functioning in it with efficiency and 
distinction. No greater advance could 
be made in civilization than just that. 

May we vision it in the future and be 

inspired to gird up our loins and go 

forward to its realization!—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


District Conference a ‘College’ 

J. B. GRAHAM, Rotarian 

Sec’y-Treas., Citizens Finance Co. 

Waxahachie, Texas 

Rotary District Conference programs 
have steadily improved year after year, 
and no man can attend one of them 
without going home greatly uplifted 
and resolved that he is going to become 
a better Rotarian in the future. I have 
always considered my Conference as a 
Rotary “college” where I could go and 
take another “degree.” 


Skilled Workers Needed 

C. B. LEeEser, Rotarian 

Vice-Pres., New York Air Brake Co. 

Watertown, New York 

I have the conviction that we are 
training too many of our young people 
for white-collar and professional jobs 
and neglecting to create the necessary 
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skilled workers for public and private 


industry. If there are many boys out 
of work who have had sound training 
in aeronautics and in colloidal chem- 
istry, I shall be surprised. Our youth 
gravitates toward white-collar jobs out 
of totally outworn snobbery. 
Many of the overall jobs take far more 
brains and skill than the white-collar 
jobs and the pay is better. If the same 
social prestige went with shoemaking 
that goes with shoe salesmanship—and 
it certainly should—we would have 
more young people of fair education 
willing and eager to work with their 
hands.—From a Rotary Club address. 


social 


Emplovee Relations 

J. CLAUDE Witson, Rotarian 

Railroad Transportation Executive 

Pleasanton, Texas 

How do you get the confidence of an 
individual? By giving him yours. So 
the place to start with employees is by 
expecting them to do their best, not 
their worst. If we expect the worst of 
anyone, we will usually get it, but if we 
have sufficient confidence in our em- 
ployees to believe that they want to do 
their best, then that is what we will get. 
If we get ourselves into that frame of 
mind, then we shall find a lot of other 
things that will improve our relation- 
ship will flow naturally. Other founda- 
tion stones in the building of an em- 
ployer-employee structure of mutual 
confidence are character, integrity, and 
common, garden-variety honesty, and 
that means honesty in thinking as well 
as in dealings.—From a Rotary District 
Conference address. 


Blind Minds 

WALTER B. Fotey, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Manila, The Philippines 

There are those who cannot or will 
not live in our new world, nor are they 
believers in helping anyone else to do 
so. They believe in a club, and a stone 
ax—which by free translation means 
bombs and tanks and torpedoes. They 
do not know that 2,000 years ago an 
old world died and a new world was 
born. Such a new world is evidently 
like light from a distant star. The fact 
takes a long time to reach blind minds 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


Path of Understanding 

HarrRY EDWARD FREUND 

Author and Lecturer 

Daretown, New Jersey 

Rotary has paved the path for under- 
standing among the peoples of many 
countries, and its world-wide influence 
has opened new avenues for bringing 
men together and inspiring them to 
have faith in each other on a basis of 
mutual confidence and goodwill.—From 
an address to the Rotary Club of Salem, 
New Jersey. 

















Movie Opportunity 
No. 426 


SHE SEWS 
R THE MOVIES / 


But it’s not a Hollywood cameraman who 
takes the pictures... it’s her own Daddy 


OUR children, too, will delight in 

having movies taken of them. And 
your movies will be both an immediate 
and a dasting joy. But—movies of children 
as they are now must be taken now. So avoid 
future regrets... start now. And start with 
a Filmo, the basic camera that meets pres- 
ent and future needs. 


Filmos are built by the makers of Holly- 
wood'’s preferred studio equipment to give 
professional results with amateur ease, right 
from your first reel. Just press a button, 
and what you see, you get, even in full, 
natural color if you wish. See Filmos at 
your camera dealer’s, or mail coupon. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 





ONLY A FILMO 8 OFFERS 
ALL THESE FEATURES: 


@ A lifetime guarantee! 
e* ‘Drop-in’ threading 
. no sprockets. 


e Built-in mechanism 
for slow-motion and 
animated-cartoon 
movies. 





$ 50 eAutomatic, sealed -in 

lubrication...no oiling. 

Makes movies fora « Adaptability to grow 
few cents a scene with your skill. 


With 3-lens turret head, from $109.50 











For those who prefer 16 mm. film there is Filmo 
Auto Load, ace of magazine-loading motion pic- 
ture cameras, priced from $115. 

” © °. 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free: ( ) 16-page booklet about Filmo 8 
mm. movie equipment; () literature on 16 mm. 
Filmo Auto Load Camera, 


Name 
Address 


State 
PRECISION-MADE BY 


VOLLLA 


City R 4-41 
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WHAT! THAT IMPORTANT 


LETTER 





What happened to it! — who filed it? 
Unwittingly valuable letters get caught 
under gem clipped correspondence, 
return to the UNKNOWN file causing 
delays and often severe losses. 

End such business hazards ONCE and 
for ALL with an ACE all-steel, precision 
Stapler — Guaranteed for Life. Why 
wait, when you can get this jamproof 
ACE SCOUT for only $1.00 or the ACE 
GLIDER for only $1.50. Both 3 in 1 
staplers that PIN—STAPLE and TACK. 

Write for Circular describing HAND, 
FOOT & ELECTRIC MODELS. 
ACE SCOUT $1.00 
Loads 105 Staples 









ACE GLIDER $1.50 
Loads 210 Staples 


ASK for ACE! ORDER ONE ON 10-DAY TRIAL 
AcE FAStaRes Restrnt elo 


Ma 


3415 :. Ashland + a ‘fon Ill. 


FLY FISHERMEN | 


Fly Fishing as been my hobby for thirty 
peers Making ‘ty tackle has been my business 
or twenty years. Dick Miller has bought a num- 
ber of FLY RODS and other fly tackle a me. 
I have put fly making, leader making, tac 
lection, casting for trout, including “all ‘ashing 
cast and stream technique, in a $2.00 book, 
with over 90 illustrations. If you want to have 
more sport fly Ashing oo fly, wet fly, nymph, 
streamer. or ‘Du ) et this book, ead ten 








pages, (Casting wna Tac file) the J se na it "back for 
refund if pens, care to. My plet — eo e 
“atalog ‘‘More Fishing faes Fisesing’” 

company the book. Catalog alone, 10. "ful “of 
valuable fly fishers’ lore. guarantee to outfit 
you properly for fly fishing anywhere, re asonab ly. 
We make over 100 different leaders alone Fly 
rods that perform and one it = 3° 50 up. 
Mr. Miller purchased sever of 

club New several page cata in "941 catalog 
gives low down on fly rods 


ANIL FT. ounce 8065-R Grand River Ave.. 
Detroit, Mich, 


FISHING TACKLE #2: 


Send today for our Big Free Catalog listing hundreds of 
Bargains in Fishing Tackle, Baseball, Golf and_ Tennis 
Equipment, Guns an aa Georten eee of all kinds. Here are 
some typical examples: $17.50 DeLuxe Fly Red, 2 tips, 
aluminum case, $8.95; $3.00 Steel Geet Rod, 1 
piece offset handie, $1.88; $7.00 Level Wind Casting 
FREE CATALOG Reel, $3.95. Send todayfor 

our Big 150-Page Catalog 
with ‘Fisherman’s Calendar’—chuck full of bargains. 
GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO., 147 Gateway Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





“CHILDREN TREES" 


For Children to plant—their very own— 
100 kinds * ‘Junior Trees” (18” x 24”) at 25 
cents each. Send today for our list of “Junior 
Trees.’ Dept. 12. 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City, Michigan 





COIN COLLECTORS—Read “‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on 
coins, medals and paper money. Six month trial 
subscription $1.50. Sample copy, 30c. Write for 
circular. American Numismatic Association, 99 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. 





For the Program Maker—the 1940 Index to 
THE ROTARIAN is now available. Here is 
a convenient reference help. Order yours today 
from the office of the magazine: 35 E, Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. No charge. 
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Awa TEUR vagabonding—or just plain 
hiking—is the hobby of the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM H. SPENCE, now 
retired and an honor- 
ary member of the 
Rotary Club of Han- 
over, N. H. While his 
tramps were taken in 
the hills and dales of 
New England, the 
Convention-going hik- 
er will find plenty of 
wooded trails around 
Denver and the sur- 
rounding country. So, 
let ROTARIAN SPENCE’s rhapsody add to 


your Convention pleasure next June! 
* * * 





W. H. Spence 


Yesterday I went vagabonding among 
the Vermont hills. Dawn had promised 
perfect weather. Day made good that 
promise. With my light kit on my back 
and stick in hand, I set out with no 
destination, no plan, no specific curios- 
ity—just to enjoy whatever the hours 
offered of ‘marvel and surprise.” 

Leaving the main highway I strolied 
up an old road that skirted the range of 
hills. The ragged green carpet under 
the brush was still glittering with late 
dew and splashed with the colors of but- 
tercup and daisy, steeplebush and vio- 
let, black-eyed Susan and bouncing Bet. 
The sky was an azure sea whereon a 
gentle breeze sent white cloud galleons 
sailing eastward. 

Rambling on, I paused now and then 
to gaze off over the countryside. From 
the fields the clack of the mowing ma- 
chine vied with the whistle of meadow- 
larks, the swish of scythes along fences 
with the trill of song sparrows in the 
bushes; bobolinks spilled their notes 
over the hayfields and from the woods 
came the full, rich tones of the wood 
thrush. 

From time to time I lingered to watch, 
from afar, children playing under the 
maples, housewives hanging out clothes, 
old men hoeing their gardens or rocking 
on shady porches. Once I passed a 
group of boys playing ball on an open 
green and, again, watched girls picking 
berries on the hillside. 

Noon found me beside a_ peaceful 
brook—like myself, in no hurry. I re- 
moved my heavy walking shoes and put 
on moccasins. Then I built a small fire 
and made coffee. Sprawled beside a log, 
I enjoyed it with sandwiches, cheese, 
cupcakes, and fruit. As I rested, a 
streak of scarlet flashed by me: from a 
mossy stone where it alighted, the tan- 
ager surveyed me, drank, and then ser- 
enaded me from a near-by willow. 


“VERTICAL hiking,” or mountain climbing, at 
Bald River in the Cherokee National Forest. 





Refreshed, I replaced my shoes, rinsed 
the coffeepot, drenched the fire copi- 
ously, seeing that no spark remained. 
Homeward by a new trail, passing a 
large farm where I watched a crew of 
men haying. Seated on a stump, I lis- 
tened to their banter, some homely re- 
mark tossed with each forkful of hay. 

Then, as I resumed my stroll, I was 
joined by a small barefoot boy. With 
full confidence he told me of his fam- 
ily, his playmates, his adventures 
fishing. He showed me a good swii 
ming hole and pointed out a hawk’s ne 
in a pine tree. By the time we reac he 1 
the village the sun was slanting long 
shadows across the fields. I bade hi 
farewell and boarded a bus for home. 

Well, it had been another perfect da 
—one of many which any hiker ma 
enjoy who will let his feet take him, |! 
it out in the country or around a fe 
blocks. Any place where sidewalks, 
roads, or paths exist the walking hobby 
ist finds pleasure. It involves small ex 
pense, for energy is the greatest cost 
Unlike most outdoor sports, it needs no 
special training, no tools, no season- 
and no partners nor opponents. If you 
will, you can get someone to go with 
you—but pick your companion care- 
fully. He must bear a little weariness 
without complaint; and if he can share 
knowledge of the birds, flowers, or rocks 
with you, he is thrice welcome. 

What will you wear? Old, comfort- 
able clothes—yet the footwear must be 
well selected. I like a well-broken-in 
pair of stout shoes in good repair and 


woolen socks are far preferable to cot- 
ton ones. If your shoes are a bit larger 
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than normal, it is well, for feet will swell 
trifle on a long hike. 

One should take some kind of a walk 
every day. It gets one out into the open 

ind pulls one away from his worries. I 
know of many hobbies, but none more 
fruitful than that of walking. 
* * * 

In your visit to Colorado you will find 
mother sport of hiking, a bit different 
from the horizontal kind that RoTARIAN 
SPENCE recommends. It is more nearly 
vertical, and is usually called “*mountain 
climbing”! 

* * * 

CHAUNCEY FE. Forcey, of Ashland, Ky., 
Governor of Rotary’s District 162, and 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the Rotary Club of Cumberland climbed 
to the highest point in Kentucky re- 
cently for a meeting on the occasion of 
the Governor’s official visit. They were 
probably getting ready for even more 
strenuous climbing at the Convention in 
Denver—June 15 to 20, you will recall. 

* * * 

Within the borders of Colorado lie 
over 600 mountains whose peaks soar 
12,000 feet or more above the level of 
the sea. Widest known of all these is 
Pikes Peak, within sight of Denver. 
Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, for whom it 
is named, was certain it would never be 
scaled, but today an easy automobile 
road takes visitors to the top. 

Yet there are more adventurous ways 
to reach the peaks, and not every moun- 
tain offers, as does Pikes Peak, the 
choice of a railroad or an auto drive. 
Mountaineering is—so its hobbyist de- 
votees insist in the words of ALBERT Dv- 
PUIS, a member of the former Rotary 
Club of Du Centre, Belgium—‘“neither 
more fatiguing nor more dangerous than 
any other sport.” 

For equipment, much the same that 
is recommended above for hiking will 
suffice. If you intend to tackle the sheer 
slopes, you should also have a rope, 
some pitons for rock work, an ax for ice 
or other needs. 

Just out of Denver are some easy 
slopes on which novices can practice. 
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IT PAYS to climb—proved by a view from Mount Evans’ summit, 14,260 feet up, near Denver. 





An easy way to gather technique is first 
to take a stroll along the ridge of one 
of the canyons, then to descend the 
steep sides—in parties, never alone—un- 
til the handling of rope and tools be- 
comes familiar. It is not always easier 
to go down than up—but it seems so. 
There are climbing clubs in and 
around Denver—the Colorado Mountain 
Club of Denver has some 1,200 members 
—and genial information-dispensers at 
the House of Friendship will be glad to 
put Convention-goers in touch with 
these. At the western end of the State, 
at Montrose, live the adventurous souls 
who first made a threat on the impreg 
nability of New Mexico’s Shiprock. But 
for the time factor, they might well have 
been the first to the summit, since 
achieved by a group from California. 
Until you have had a go at scaling a 
peak—even a nice easy daytime vertical 
stroll—you cannot imagine why it ranks 
as an all-time gripping hobby. But once 
you have tasted the thrill and—again 
quoting ALBERT DupuIs—“the pure air, 
the silence, the moving grandeur of Na- 
ture, a symphony which sings in my 
heart and uncovers a new aspect of life, 
Which humbles and heals,” you will 
know what moved George Mallory when 
he gave the classic answer to the inev- 
itable question of why one climbs a 
mountain. 
Said Mallory: 
“Because it’s there!” 


What's Your Hobby? 


Let THE Groom know your hobby—soon 
you'll find it listed here—if you are a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily The listing is free 

Pencils: Jean Favorite (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to add to her collection of 
advertising pencils), “Willowbrook,” Troy, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 7 

Stamps: Claude Conkey (will exchange 
precancelled stamps with Rotarians or mem- 
bers of their families), Newton, Kans., U.S.A 

Stamps: C. J. Nemmers (collects stamps; 
will exchange with persons in other coun- 
tries), Guttenberg, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Newspaper Editions: Tommie Randolph 
(collects newspaper special editions and spe- 
cial sections devoted to various events, in- 
cluding anniversary editions), P. O. Box 
1246, Gladewater, Tex., U.S.A 

—TuHE HosByHorse GRoom 
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30 SKY-HIGH TOURS 
Glew THE ROCKIES 


Take your choice from 
30 Rio Grande Trailways Tours. 
over mountain boulevards to America’s 
most spectacular scenic vacationlands 
threading the Rockies . .. to 
star-studded western wonder spots 
every one a “must-see” on the 
traveler's list. 


* Mesa Verde National Park 
* Chief Ouray Highway 
* Glenwood Springs 


* Loveland -Monarch-Tennessee and 
Wolf Creek Passes through the 
Continental Divide 


* Trout-filled Gunnison River 
* World's Highest Bridge in 
Royal Gorge 
Tours sky-high in scenic beauty and 
recreational value a bargain in 
economical travel luxury. 


Stream-lined, AIR-CONDITIONED Buses, 
luxurious, comfortable. Tours range from 
1 to 6 days... priced from $3.50 to 
$18.50 . . . on economical transportation 
only . . . or trip-plan basis to provide a 
maximum of vacation thrills. 


MAIL COUPON for beautifully illustrated 
Sky -High Tours Booklet 


Rio Grande Motor Way Tour Bureau 
229 Equitable Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 


Name 


City State 


Rio Grande Motor Way 
Unit of 


NATIONAL 


THE SCEWIC WAY 
THRU THE 
ROCKIES 
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FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 
vants. They Il make your 


stay the more enjoyable, 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Otto K. Eitel 


CHICAGO 


As 
MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 





JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 
—8" high, for smaller clubs 


Complete with embiem, gavel and cov 

er $5.00. Same beautiful lines and rich 

metal tone as our ree gong. 0 10” 

bigh at $15.00. FLA 

NERS — BADGES — OF AVORS — 

Everything in CLUB SUPPLIES 
Have you our No. 98 catalog? 

“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago ti. 


“GEOFFREY WHALEN 
SPEAKER—HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—“DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For ROTARY CLUBS 


Write—912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 


* 
We will write your 
speech on any subject. 


Correspondence stricti confidential. Public 
Speaking Manual, $1. oe cer’s Handbook with 
Instant Parliamentary Gu 

J s “‘New Jokes oy Humorous Talks,"’ pre- 

mailed monthly, $5 a year. 

Illustrative Anecdotes, $1. 5S Night Stories, $1. 

STU Sean Book, $1; dies’ Ni ht Pro- 
gra $5; Comic Debates, 

k, $1, Banquet Book, $1. 




















National Reference Libr 


gram Chairman's "Fun Boo! 
| 
Cleveland, Ohie 


2014 Torbenson 





ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE 


A desk side system to control the executive's per- 
sonal and business records in orderly array. As 
handy as your telephone. Learn About It. Sup- 
plied by the manufacturers of the official Rotary 
Club Secretaries Record. 

TALLMAN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
Printed Forms, Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets, Steel 
Filing Equipment and Office Furniture — Dtrect to Use 
316-324 W. Superior St. ---- - Chicago, tilinois 











An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THe Rotarian, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
—- is only $1.50. THe Rotarian, 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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“IT’S a rambling old Southern home all 
right, but it’s hardly what I expected.” 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
and their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to: 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRiAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. For 
his favorite story, which follows, $2 has 
been sent to W. E. Patton, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Syracuse, Kansas. 


The audience in the college audi- 
torium was impatiently awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the out-of-town entertainer, 
who was already an hour late. The 
chairman of the evening, fearing the 
people would leave, scribbled a frantic 
appeal for help and had it passed down 
the aisle to Professor B., who was a 
ready and witty speaker. Thinking to 
break up the stony atmosphere, Profes- 
sor B. began: “I’ve just received a mes- 
sage asking me to come up here and say 
something funny.” 

A young student at the back of the 
room called loudly: “You'll tell us when 
you say it, won’t you?” 

To which the grave professor made 
instant reply: “I'll tell you; the rest will 
know!” 


Off with Their Heads! 

1. Behead a timepiece, and leave a 
fastening. 

2. Behead a sign, and leave humanity. 

3. Behead solitary, and leave a unit. 

4. Behead to cultivate, and leave sick. 

The beheaded letters will spell a small 
horse. 


Pi 

Just as the operator lifted the fol- 
lowing lines from the machine, “every- 
thing went black.” Whata mess! But 
he was cheerful—he asks your help in 
putting the letters in the correct order. 

Ot ourecagne dna trsoef ghih calhite 
tanddrsas in ssinsebu and fssoniposre, 
eht noitingorec of het rwihtoness fo lla 
flsueu pasncuocito, and hte fignyiidng 


yb caeh trroaani fo ish ccouaponit sa an 
ppooyttnriu ot verse yteisoc. 


Rearrangement 

By rearranging the words w) 
definitions are given, you will get oth. 
words whose definitions are also g 
Example: Rearrange considerable ma; 
nitude and get stately. Answer: Larg 

. regal. 

1. Rearrange a single metrical lin, 
and get a term used in tennis. 

2. Rearrange a habitual cours: 
feeding and get to revise a work 
publication. 

3. Rearrange the point or period \ 
something occurs and get to send fo 

4. Rearrange craving eagerly and get 
a prima donna. 

5. Rearrange a hollow-horned ru 
nant mammal and get a loose out: 
garment. 

6. Rearrange to welcome and get 
variety of heron. 

7. Rearrange to abound and get 
assign by measure. 

8. Rearrange a large stout cord ai 
get a minute opening. 

9. Rearrange not employed and get a 
German lyric. 

10. Rearrange an annual church ce! 
ebration and get one who annoys. 


The answers to the three problems 
above will be found on page 71.—Ebs 


Bringing Up the Rear 
Don’t talk of raising children; 
The proper term is rear. 
When action’s indicated, 

The implication’s clear! 





reer 





More Than Satisfied 

Son: “Dad, what was your greatest 
ambition when you were a kid?” 

Dad: “To wear long pants. And I’ve 
had my wish. If there is anybody else 
in this country who wears his pants 
longer than I do, I’d like to see him.”- 
Ralls Pepper, RAuus, TEXAs. 


Foolin’ Himself 

A colored boy was taking a stroll 
through a cemetery and reading the in 
scriptions on tombstones. He came to 
one which declared: “Not dead, bu! 
sleeping.” 

After contemplating the phrase for a 
moment, and scratching his head, the 
Negro exclaimed: “He sure ain’t foolin’ 
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nobody but hisself.”.—The Hankow Ro- 
tarian, HANKOW, CHINA. 


Side-Seat Driver 

A husband drew his chair beside his 
wife’s sewing machine. 

“Don’t you think you’re running too 
fast?” he said. “Look out! You'll sew 
the wrong seam! Mind that corner, 
now! Slow down, watch your fingers! 
Steady!” 

“What’s the matter with you, John?” 
said his wife alarmed. “I’ve been run- 
1ing this machine for years!” 

“Well, dear,” replied her husband, “I 
thought you might like me to help vou, 
since you help me drive the car.’—The 
Booneville Pepper-Upper, BOoNEVILLE, 
\RKANSAS. 


Only the Best 

sarber: “Shall I give you a sham- 
poo, Madam?” 

Mrs. Newlyrich: “I can afford the 
best—a genuine poo or nothing at all!” 
—Rotary Bulletin, WALSENBURG, COLO- 
RADO. 


Low Down 

Mose recently joined a colored lodge 
and shortly after met a friend who was 
not a member. “How yo’ all like the 
lodge?” asked friend Rastus. 

“That am a great lodge,” said Mose, 
“an’ they done give me an office in de 
lodge.” 

“What am de name of the office?” 
asked his friend. “I am de Supreme 
Dictator of the Universe,” said Mose. 

“My, my, sho enuff. Dat must be 
some big office.” 

“No,” answered Mose, “dat am de low- 
est office in de lodge.”—Rotary Bulletin, 
SARANAC LAKE, NEW YORK. 


Wrong Diagnosis 

Doctor: “Did you tell that young man 
I think he is no good?” 

Daughter: “Yes, I did, Dad, but he 
did not seem at all upset. He said it 
wasn’t the first wrong diagnosis you 
have made.”—The Rotary News, BE- 
THESDA-CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND. 


Stop That Lobster! 

A Scotsman was strolling along the 
quay one day when his dog stopped be- 
side a basketful of live lobsters. In- 
stantly one of the lobsters snapped its 
claws on the dog’s tail, and the sur- 
prised collie dashed off down the street, 
yelping with pain. 

The fishmonger for a moment was 
speechless, then, turning to the prospec- 
tive customer, he bawled, “Mon, mon, 


Whustle to yer dog; whustle to yer 
dog!” 

“Hoot, mon,” returned the other, com- 
placently, ‘“whustle to yer lobster.”— 
The Arcona, TsINGTAO, CHINA. 


Not Ashamed of Dad! 

“My boy,” said the millionaire, “when 
I was your age, I carried water for a 
gang of bricklayers.” 

“I’m proud of you, Father. If it 
hadn’t been for your pluck and perse- 
verance, I might have had to do some- 
thing like that myself.” 
YUNE, MISSISSIPPI. 
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Line, Please! 


The four lines below are looking for 
another to complete a limerick. Think 
of one—or several—and send it—or 
them—to The Fixer, Stripped Gears De- 
partment, "The Rotarian’ Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. If your entry is the best re- 
ceived, you'll get $2. All entries must 
be received by June |.—Gears Eds. 











‘rll Be There’ 
In June there’s a Convention in Denver, 
One Rotarians are sure to remember. 
“You’re going?” ‘You bet! 
Inspiration I'll get. 


A Luedke Last Line 
This refers to the line contributed by 
Mrs. C. F. Luedke, wife of a Little Falls, 
Minnesota, Rotarian, to complete the 
bobtailed limerick in the January Ro- 
TARIAN—the choice of entries received 
after February 1: 


“Boys Work is the program I like,” 
Said a Rotary member named Pike. 
“The Scouts look so fine, 
When they stand in a line, 
My toes tingle too for a hike.” 


Answers to Puzzles on Opposiie Page 

Orr witH THEIR HeaAps!: 1. Clock 
Lock. 2. Omen ... Men. 3. Lone Tr 
One. 4. TilP . . . Ill. The beheaded let- 
ters spell ‘‘colt.” 

P1: To encourage and foster high ethical 
standards in business and professions, the 
recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. (Rotary’s Second Object.) 

REARRANGEMENT: 1. Verse . . Serve. 2. 
Diet ... Edit. 3. Time... Emit 1. Avid 
co. « Diva. & Goat... Foe. ¢€¢ Gret... 
Egret. 7. Teem ... Mete. 8. Rope... 
Pore. 9. Idle ... Lied. 10. Easter 
Teaser. 
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WHAT you want 
WHEN you 





THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 


¢ Desk High 

© Equipped with Lock 

¢ Expansion and Compression 
e Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 
Choice of Four Finishes 


Low Priced—Highest Quality 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 
629 W. Washington Blvd. 
| Dept. A-66, Chicago, Illinois 


} 











Thrill Yourself, Friends, or Customers 
with 
Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TR OUT DELICIOUS 


Caught Today—Shipped Today Arrive Tomorrow or 
Next Day. Guaranteed ‘A THRILL" and Perfect 
Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 
us. DeLuxe Box contains— 

amie aaa args TROUT 91, to 101, 
inches long 


Price only $3.00 


Delivered any place in the 
United States. Iced—Ex- 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman 
dine Recipe on box 

World's Finest Carnations 
lelivered any place t s 
express Prepaid 2 doz. $4.50 


Denver, Colorado 


FISHING?—OR FOOLING? 
Mis 
= 
CSN \ 
2 hike . 
CONVENTION BOUND? 
Z John A. Cook, Richard- 
son president, says yo 
Y won't be ‘fooling’ ry ii 
your fishing when you 
use a genuine Richard- 
son. very one has 
exactly right’ bal- 
— and flex- 
ity. "Sign of the 
| tag on each rod 
explains its features. y 
Mail Coupon For 
Handbook! 4 
re or pe 
al 


r ee 
RICHARDSON BOD & REEL COMPANY 
3197 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Il. 


be 
Send me yhur Rod Handbook — FREE t 
eme + 


Rewak 
TAINBOW 
vaovur 
4 
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TRICHARDSON [ops 
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ROTARY IN COVENTRY 


is carrying on! Ever since that 
night in November when 500 Ger- 
man bombers dropped over a mil- 
lion pounds of bombs on the tool 
shop of England, Rotarians around 
the world have been anxious for 
news of their fellow Rotarians 
there. Finally it has come. A re- 
cent issue of the London Rotarian 
carries a letter from the President 
of the Coventry Rotary Club 
which reads, in part: 

Many of the members, like myself, 
at least between 20 or 30, have lost 
their entire business or livelihood. 
Another 50 have had serious losses, 
whilst I do not think there are more 
than ten out of the membership of 
over 100 who have escaped free of all 
loss. . . . Again, like myself, some of 
their houses are uninhabitable and 
they are taking advantage of hospital- 
ity outside the city, but so far I have 
not heard of anyone desperately in 
need of assistance. ... It is still far 
too early to assess what damage has 
been done 

While Coventry Rotarians had 
to suspend their weekly meetings 
for a time, late word is that they 
have since resumed them. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF 
the men who were members of 
European Rotary Clubs no longer 
existing? Information is scanty, 
but readers of Scratchpaddings 
and the appeals for employment 
of “Rotary refugees” know about 
some of them. Theirs often are 
stories of grim tragedy and stark 
courage. The tenacity with which 
they hold to their Rotary associa- 
tions is likewise cause for com- 
ment. To hand has come a report 
from London telling how “in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and sym- 
pathetic understanding” a ‘“Ro- 
tary Outpost” has been organized 
by Rotarian refugees there. 


A PENCIL-RINGED DATE 
on our calendar pad reminds us 
that April 14 is to be Pan-Amer- 
ican Day. The observance should 
have special significance this year. 
Never have the peoples of the 
Americas been more earnestly 
eager to know each other better 
and to trade with each other more. 
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Every day is Pan-American day 
these days. Even so, of talk there 
is too much and of action too lit- 
tle. Businessmen, for example, 
want to help—but they want to 
know how to help, practically. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
gives one answer elsewhere in 
these pages, and Cesar D. Andrade 
another. In a later issue the win- 
ning essay in THE ROTARIAN’S Cur- 
rent contest on how Rotary Clubs 
can better relations among the 
Americas should provide still 
other answers. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 
in South America—and now, in 
the United States, too—are catch- 
ing the spirit of this continental 
intradependence in what are 
called Pan-American Clubs—an 
idea of Rotary’s President, Ar- 
mando de Arruda Pereira, of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Twenty-two young- 
sters band together. Each repre- 
sents one of the countries of the 
Americas, and he sets out to be- 
come expert on that nation’s his- 
tory, economy, and culture. What 
he learns, he imparts to his 21 fel- 
low researchers. For those who 
may wish it, complete information 
on the Pan-American Clubs is 
available from the Secretariat of 
Rotary International in File No. 
735, which is free upon request. 





WHILE ON THIS SUBJECT, 
we can’t pass up the opportunity 
of acknowledging with apprecia- 
tion the splendid response Ro- 
tarians of the United States and 
Canada to the suggestion that 
they make available to school 
children and other library patrons 
the Spanish edition of this maga- 
zine, Revista RorariA. Hundreds 
of Rotary Clubs are placing it 
where those who read or are 
learning to read Spanish find it 
not only an aid to learning the 
language, but also an introduc- 
tion to Rotary itself... . Here is 
the place also to note that more 
than 2,100 non-Rotarians in Ibero- 
America are receiving REVISTA 
because some 500 Rotary Clubs in 





North America have made it pos- 
sible through “Fourth Object sub- 
scriptions.” 


A PROBLEM IS PRESENTED 
by the By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional. They provide that ther 
shall be a Nominating Committe: 
for President and that it shal! 
meet in January and announce it 
Nominee. They also provide fo 
nominations by Clubs, unti 
April 1. The problem is: wha 
publicity shall be given to th 
action of the Committee? At 
present, an announcement is mad 
in THE RotTaRIAn (March issue) 
and a simple report is made by th: 
Committee to every Club, givin: 
the name of the Nominee and th¢ 
Club to which he belongs. Should 
not also some advance informa 
tion about him and his photograph 
be published so that Rotary Clubs 
may judge whether or not the) 
are satisfied with the selection of 
the Committee? But how can this 
be done without having it appeai 
to be “propaganda” for the Com- 
mittee’s Nominee or for the pur 
pose of discouraging Clubs from 
making, or rendering futile their 
making, nominations? 


ONCE IN A RARE WHILE 
the mails bring an unsolicited ar- 


ticle that fits your magazine as 
perfectly as if every paragraph 
had been planned for it. Such, 
we think, is Helen Sloan Stetson’s 
story of the slum boy (page 26). 
For it is far more than a mere 
report of his brief escape from 
starvation rations and verminous 
tenement squalor. It is an in- 
dictment of a society that permits 
such conditions to exist. Not a 
few readers of the story will be re- 
minded of what Britain’s power- 
ful Ernest Bevin told the London 
Rotary Club (see THE RorariAn 
for February, 1941). His war 
aim, he said, is “social security,” 
the abolition of the “horrible 
queue outside the labor ex- 
changes,” and the elevation of 
“the whole standard of life.” 
Britain and the British Common- 
wealth want this. America, too, 
he said, is looking forward for 
something like this. Is he right 
about America? 


—— CLi lore 

















